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THE CHANGING SEASONS 


A Summary of the Winter Season 


Chandler S. Robbins 


FTER getting off to a very inauspicious start in 
November, the weather over most of our area 
showed a steady improvement in December, 

January and February. March, however, brought a re- 
turn to cold, unpleasant weather which not only sub- 
jected wintering birds to their worst hardships of the 
season, but delayed the coming of spring, both bo- 
tanically and ornithologically. The great event of the 
winter in the Southwest, from the Pacific Ocean east 
to the Continental Divide, was the heavy precipita- 
tion which ended the seven-year drought. Lakes and 
streams are once again full, and extensive areas of 
formerly parched earth are taking on new life. Re- 
ports from the three southwestern regions have a 
fascinating story to unfold in this and subsequent 
issues, as water birds return almost overnight to oc- 
cupy former haunts, and as renewed plant and insect 
lige make it possible for certain land birds to expand 
into areas which during their individual lifetimes 
have been uninhabitable. 

We frequently turn to the weather records for 
direct or indirect explanations of other changes in 
bird distribution. Continued dry weather in Texas, 
Louisiana and the southern Great Plains has resulted 
in a scarcity of many species of water birds inland, 
and a corresponding increase in coastal areas. Brown 
Pelicans, although still reduced in numbers due to 
the severe freezes of the past two winters, are feed- 
ing many miles inland, up the larger, slow-flowing 
streams. This is believed by Messrs. Goldman and 
Watson to be due to the penetration of salt-water 
fishes into areas where the water is normally too 
fresh for them to exist. In the Central and Southern 
Pacific Coast Regions we note a direct correlation be- 
tween the heavy snows in the mountains and the mass 
movements of robins, bluebirds, solitaires and wax- 
wings into the lowlands. 

When the southerners observe more than the usual 
numbers of Golden-crowned Kinglets and Brown 
Creepers in a “remarkably mild winter,” they nat- 
urally turn to their more northern colleagues for an 
explanation. Unfortunately, an adequate explanation 
is seldom available. In a few cases large wintering 
populations of Golden-crowned Kinglets in the north- 
ern or central parts of their winter range have been 
connected with heavy insect infestations. But can we 
assume that the appearance of these kinglets in the 
South is due to a lack of infestations of certain in- 
sects farther North? Or might not there be other 
contributing factors such as the unseasonably cold 
weather at the time of their migration, competition 
with other species which eat the same food, or per- 
haps a particularly successful breeding season? 

It is generally accepted that the great southward 
invasions of northern finches are initiated by food 
shortages in the North. Yet, why is it that when the 


East records the greatest influx of Evening Grosbeaks 
in history and one of the biggest flights of Pine 
Grosbeaks, there is no corresponding movement of 
Purple Finches or crossbills? Admittedly, there are 
vast areas of northern coniferous forest in Canada 
from which neither bird populations nor food condi- 
tions are reported. From southern Quebec to the 
southern Appalachians, however, the cone crop was 
very poor this year. Mr. Nichols reports, furthermore, 
that fruits were also scarce in the Hudson-St. Law- 
rence Region, except for sumac. Although the sumacs 
are among the poorest of wildlife foods, the Pine 
Grosbeak feeds heavily upon Staghorn Sumac. In 
Ontario and western New York, Mr. Baillie mentions 
a heavy crop of Box Elder seeds, a favorite food of 
the Evening Grosbeak. Pine and Evening Grosbeaks 
became quite scarce in mid-winter in southern Canada 
and the bordering states, but we are not told whether 
their disappearance coincided with a depletion of the 
natural foods. We do know, however, that Evening 
Grosbeaks deserted feeding stations in the North 
where an ample supply of sunflower seeds was: main- 
tained, and wandered southward into lands unknown 
to them! 

Although the purpose of this issue is to discuss 
the winter season, readers must bear in mind that 
migration is in full swing in the South before the 
winter period ends, and that for many species the 
breeding season is far advanced. ‘The Changing Sea- 
sons’ attempts to discuss primarily the typical ac- 
tivity of each specified period, so must refer the 
migration and nesting notes of this issue to the 
perusal of the reader. One notable item, however, 
cannot be overlooked, and that is the complete de- 
struction of the Cuthbert, Fla., heron rookery by a 
tropical disturbance on Feb. 2. See the excellent re- 
port of Messrs. Brookfield and Bennett for the grue- 
some story of this ill-fated colony of Wood Ibises and 
American Egrets. 

In addition to the ravages of nature there are also 
man-made catastrophes. Dr. Linsdale, in his final re- 
port for the Middle Pacific Coast Region, tells of the 
heavy toll of birds along the Monterey County shore 
as a result of oil on the Pacific Ocean. Still more 
serious is the condition off Cape Cod, Mass., the 
principal wintering area for the Common Eider; here, 
as related by Mr. Griscom, two wrecked oil tankers 
released one hundred thousand gallons of oil, with 
disastrous results. 

Swans and Geese.—For those interested in water- 
fowl concentration areas, it might be interesting to 
point out several high counts (or estimates) which 
are in excess of those reported in connection with 
the Christmas Bird Count. Whistling Swans were 
estimated at 5000 or more at Stockton and Tule Lake 
Refuge, Calif. White-fronted Geese reached “‘tens of 
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thousands” in the Galveston Bay area. Customary 
numbers of Canada Geese (60,000) wintered at 
Horseshoe Lake, IIl., and 80,000 to 100,000 Ameri- 
can Brant wintered along the New Jersey coast. 
Greater Snow Geese at Back Bay, Va., and the upper 
North Carolina coast were estimated at 30,000. 

Ducks.—Texas, not to be outdone, reports 78,000 
Am. Widgeon, 40,000 Gadwalls, 513,000 Pintails, 
521,000 Redheads and close to 900,000 Lesser Scaup! 
Flooding of the Milo Maize fields in the formerly 
dry Buena Vista Lake basin in southern California 
attracted upwards of 200,000 Pintails at one time. 
When dealing with concentrations of this size it is 
easy to appreciate the damage that various waterfowl 
species may inflict upon grain fields, muskrat marshes 
or other private interests. 

Gallinaceous Birds—All reports on the Ruffed 
Grouse show this species near the peak of its cycle 
of abundance. Bob-white seemed to have a good win- 
ter in the South, but faced hardships in the Western 
Great Lakes Region. 

Cranes and Rails —The Sacramento Audubon So- 
ciety tells of a great increase in Sandhill Cranes, with 
a wintering population of 4000. Almost three times 
that many wintered on the Bitter Lake National Wild- 
life Refuge in New Mexico! No estimate of the 
Texas concentrations was reported this year. There 
were scattered winter records of rails, notably the 
King Rail from such areas as Arkansas, Ohio and 
Long Island. 

Purple Sandpiper—Few species have made such a 
remarkable extension of winter range as has the 
Purple Sandpiper in the past few years. Until re- 
cently a rarity south of Long Island, this species is 
now taken for granted as a regular winter resident 
south to North Carolina. It returned again to Georgia 
this winter, and there were two records from Florida 
—one as far south as Miami. On Long Island it has 
reached the extraordinary figure of 110 individuals in 
a day in southern Nassau County. 

Alcids.—Mr. Griscom reports a record invasion to 
northern Massachusetts, but fortunately not to the 
oil-coated Cape Cod waters. A few Briinnich’s Murres 
and Dovekies were found dead on the New Jersey 
coast, and there were reports of single Razor-billed 
Auks in southern Virginia and in North Carolina. 
Severe storms blew small numbers of three species 
of murrelets to the coastal waters of southern Cali- 
fornia. 

Snowy Owl.—This species was noted as “quite 
numerous” only near Edmonton, Alta. In the United 
States and the eastern provinces of Canada, no flight 
occurred. 

Anis.—Seldom do we have the opportunity to re- 
port both species of ani in the same paragraph. Two 
Groove-billed Anis spent the winter near San Benito 
in southern Texas. And single Smooth-billed Anis 
were noted on two of the Florida Keys and in ex- 
treme southern Louisiana; Dr. Lowery and Mr. New- 
man speculate as to whether these weak-flying birds 
may have arrived on ships from farther south. 

W hite-throated Swift.— Further speculation is 
aroused by Mr. Monson relative to the appearance of 
four White-throated Swifts in Arizona in mid-Jan- 
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uary. “Were they possibly birds just out of hiberna- 
tion; if not where did they come from?” 

Red-bellied W oodpecker—Northern winter records 
for this species were reported from Melbourne, Ont., 
Duncannon, Pa., Bridgeton, N. J., and Cedarhurst, 
Ey aa, Ms 

Chickadees. — The Black-capped Chickadee  re- 
mained very numerous from West Virginia and Penn- 
sylvania northward; in Ohio it was noted as far 
south as Columbus, for the first time in 75 years. 
With the exception of one New Jersey report, 
Brown-capped Chickadees did not penetrate any far- 
ther south than noted in the fall summary. The 
greatest mid-winter concentration appeared to be 
near Georgian Bay, Ont., but there was a good scat- 
tering through Michigan, and stray reports in Illinois, 
Indiana and the northeastern states. 

Tufted Titmouse.—This common southeastern spe- 
cies is gradually pushing northward, as evidenced 
by the presence of several at feeding stations in the 
Minneapolis—St. Paul area; a total of 24 at Sarnia, 
Ont.; and reports from New Paltz, N. Y., and East 
Canaan, Conn. 

Bushtit—The Common Bushtit is increasing stead- 
ily at Victoria, B. C., and more than 1200 were 
counted moving through a country club near Santa 
Monica in southern California on March 8. 

Red-breasted Nuthatch.—-This nuthatch abandoned 
the northeastern part of its range this winter. It was 
most common in Massachusetts, southern New York 
and the North Central States. 

Thrushes.—Robins were exceptionally abundant in 
the lowlands of central and southern California, the 
Southwest Region, and the central part of the South- 
ern Great Plains. They were correspondingly scarce 
in the northwestern states and in Texas. Varied 
Thrushes were more numerous than usual in central 
California, but absent from the Moscow, Idaho, area; 
one stray was noted as far east as Manitowoc, Wis. 
Mountain Bluebirds were particularly common. this 
winter in the lowlands of southern California and 
Arizona. Nearly all of the western reports commented 
upon the Townsend's Solitaire, and there was a 
marked flight into the southwestern lowlands. 

Waxwings.—Bohemian Waxwings were abundant 
from the northern and central Rockies to northern 
Minnesota, with a small flight west to Seattle; a 
flock of 2000 was noted at Salt Lake City. Another 
species to invade the lowlands of the Southwest in 
record numbers this winter was the Cedar Waxwing; 
good-sized flocks were also found in parts of the 
Northwest and the Appalachians. 

Starling.—We note with deep regret that the Com- 
mon Starling is now one of the most numerous birds 
at Nampa, Idaho; that it headed Mr. C. W. Locker- 
bie’s list of land birds in the Salt Lake City area; 
that flocks at Oklahoma City, at the Wichita Refuge 
in Oklahoma, and at Commerce, Tex., were much 
larger than in former years; that more were reported 
in Arizona and southern Nevada than in any previous 
winter; that for the first time there was a winter con- 
centration at Fort Peck, Mont.; and that there were 
flocks of a dozen in Washington State and 100 in 
southeastern California. Our sincere sympathy is ex- 


tended to veteran observer Theed Pearse, who had 
them for the first time in his garden at Comox, 
British Columbia. 

W’arblers.—Nineteen species of warblers (exclusive 
of spring migrants) were commented upon during 
the winter period. These included a large proportion 
of December strays which either passed farther south, 
or failed to survive the winter. The only unusual 
species reported into January in the North were the 
relatively hardy Palm Warbler (in southern New 
York), Common Yellowthroat (central Pennsylvania) 
and Yellow-breasted Chat (Long Island). Near our 
southern border, however, there were bona fide win- 
ter records for the Nashville (California), Prairie 
(Texas) and Black-capped Warblers (Texas), and 
the American Redstart (California). Black and White 
Warblers appeared at Boulder City, Nev., and at 
two locations in Arizona in January or February. 

Baltimore Oriole-—Several were noted in New 
England in December or early January, one or two in 
New Jersey in middle and late January, and several 
from North Carolina southward throughout the win- 
ter. 

Cardinal_—The continued westward and northward 
spread of this species deserves special mention. It 
was noted for the second time at Beecher Island, 
Colo., and for the first time at the head of Lake 
Superior in western Ontario, near Lake Nipissing 
(180 miles north of Toronto), and at Canaan in 
northwestern Connecticut. A steady increase is re- 
ported at Scranton, Pa., and there were two reports 
from upstate New York and one from western Massa- 
chusetts. 

Rose-breasted Grosbeak.—The lone report of this 
species, whose winter home is in South America, was 
of an individual which wintered successfully in east- 
ern Tennessee. 

Evening Grosbeak—More reports mentioned the 
Evening Grosbeak than any other species. There was 
a truly remarkable flight in the East, penetrating 
south to St. Louis, Louisville, the Great Smoky 
Mountains, and Greenville, S$. C. In North Carolina, 
flocks of 200 to 500 were observed, and throughout 
the Middle Atlantic States the species was more com- 
mon than ever before. There were many reports of 


small numbers in the West. Altogether about 8500 
were trapped and banded, many of them with colored 
bands in addition to the regular aluminum band. 
Several New England birds were retrapped by banders 
in the vicinity of Washington, D. C., and at least 
one bird from New Jersey was recovered in North 
Carolina. It will be most interesting to see where the 
birds that participated in this historic flight disperse 
to in the next few winters. Let us hope they do not 
simply disappear as did 20,000 banded Purple Finches 
that took part in a similar invasion thirteen years ago! 

Pine Grosbeak.—It was primarily in the area from 
the Hudson—St. Lawrence Region to the central Ap- 
palachians, the Middlewestern Prairie Region and 
Michigan that this bird appeared in one of its rare 
southward trips. Mr. Nichols gives a particularly fine 
summary of past flights, food, and other aspects of 
the invasion. 

Other Finches.—Only in the Southern Great Plains 
were Purple Finches classed as numerous. Pine Sis- 
kins were common from the Northern Plains to the 
Appalachian lowlands. Redpolls were restricted to 
the far North, with the notable exception of two 
reports from North Carolina. Crossbills went almost 
unrecorded. The introduced population of House 
Finches on Long Island is expanding, and the first 
individuals have crossed the Sound into Connecticut. 
In the far Northwest, a flock of 50 wintered at Vic- 
toria, B. C. 

Am. Tree Sparrow.—A southern sight record was 
established on Bull’s Island, S. C.; but what happened 
to the many thousands of other individuals reported 
as missing from their usual winter range? 

Longspurs.—A flock of 1200 Lapland Longspurs 
was seen in southern Illinois in late December, and 
two flocks wintered as far south as Commerce, Tex. 
Hundreds died in a Nebraska blizzard in early Jan- 
uary; in the closing days of that month many thou- 
sands were noted at LaCreek Refuge in South Dakota. 
Smith's Longspurs were recorded in Arkansas for the 
first time since 1885, and were identified at Stillwater, 
Okla., where never before noted. The Chestnut-col- 
lared Longspur pushed southward to Rockport, Tex., 
and was observed for the first time in the State of 
Louisiana and at Stillwater, Okla. 
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REGION REPORTS 
Winter Season 


December 1, 1951 to March 31, 1952 


NORTHEASTERN MARITIME REGION.—De- 
cember was very mild. There was a brief flurry of 
winter on the 16th, followed by a heavy thaw. Record 
census lists were held in 
every part of the terri- 
tory. For the third year 
in succession there were 
a truly remarkable num- 
ber of late stragglers plus 
a sprinkling of irregular 
winter visitants. January 
was again very mild with 
little snow, a really cold 
snap on Jan. 30 (-1° in 
Boston, 6° on outer Cape 
Cod). February was at 
first very mild with win- 
ter and snow arriving on 
the 21st. On Cape Cod 
there were remarkable 
conditions; most excep- 
tionally there was more 
snow than near Boston: 
over and over again it snowed on Cape Cod, when 
the Boston area got rain. Tremendous blizzards on 
the heel of two raging easterly gales buried Cape 
Cod and made newspapers. Nantucket got the record 
snowfall of 23 inches in a day. Cape Cod received 16 
inches on top of one foot to break a 50-year record. 
This snow buried the marshes, broke down bayberry 
and catbrier thickets, smashed down pitch pine and 
cedar trees, and altered the shape of all outer beaches. 

For once the weather caught up with the birds 
and the steadily accumulating southern lingerers took 
a severe beating. Most of these stragglers were elim- 
inated and even the commoner species such as Eastern 
Bluebird, Myrtle Warbler and Eastern Meadowlark 
were decimated. Moreover, as well known through 
the newspapers and magazines, two oil tankers broke 
up off Cape Cod, one right on the Monomoy flats, 
releasing over 100,000 gallons of oil, and disaster 
struck the eiders and other wintering sea-birds. The 
coast was lined with dead birds, and every cove, bay 
and estuary was full of eiders (where they do not 
ordinarily belong) sitting about on the shore in some 
kind of trouble or distress. The Cape Cod Christmas 
Count was repeated on March 14-16, with the fol- 
lowing results: 

















Species Individuals 


Entire area, Dec. 30 110 
Entire area, March 14-16 80 
Brewster route, Dec. 30 70 9001 
Brewster route, March 16 49 4409 


Mr. C. M. Packard kindly advises me from eastern 
Maine: ‘some unusual cold and unusual snow, a rig- 
orous winter;"’ many unusual stragglers. To 
space, badly needed for a forthcoming index, no men- 


Save 
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tion of any unusual southern stragglers will be made. 
Mr. Packard and I agree it was a poor year for 
Goshawk, Snowy Owl, Northern Shrike, Purple 
Finch, redpolls, crossbills, and Am. Tree Sparrow. 

Eared Grebe.-—One in Stage Harbor, Chatham, 
Mass., at 10 feet, March 14 (Griscom and _ large 
party), just possibly the same bird that was at Mono- 
moy in October. 

Common Eider.—At least half a million on the 
flats in late December. Among the many hundred 
dead birds examined on March 14, one female very 
near the Northern race was collected and preserved. 
Extent of loss cannot be determined until next year. 

Hauwks.—Definitely a good hawk winter in Maine 
(Packard) and eastern Massachusetts. No really rare 
Species. 

Gulls.—No flight year for the white-winged species. 
An adult European Black-headed spent the winter in 
Newburyport Harbor, Mass. 

Alcids.—Record winter invasion of all six species 
to northern Massachusetts (but not Cape Cod). Razor- 
billed Auks and Briinnich’s Murre remarkably numer- 
ous with an exceptional number of Common Murres 
(Atlantic). Only one Puffin. 

Horned Lark.—One of Hoyt's race collected on 
Cape Cod (J. F. Baird), the first local record. 

Brown-capped Chickadee.—Reports of 6. singles 
only, the last on April 6 at Mrs. Gross’ feeder in 
East Lexington, Mass. 

Evening Grosheak.—Great flight year; in numbers 
throughout. 

Pine Grosbeak.—Moderate flight year, peak in 
early December, rapidly moving out thereafter, never 
notably numerous. One northern lexcura collected on 
Dec. 11 at West Newbury, Mass. (Griscom). All 
others were the southern race. 

Pine Siskin.—Excellent fall flight, very few in late 
winter. 

Red Crossbill.—A few trickling in to eastern Mass- 
achusetts, including Cape Cod and Martha's Vineyard. 
—LupLow Griscom, Maseum of Comparative Zool- 
ogy, Cambridge 38, Mass. 








HUDSON—ST. LAWRENCE REGION. — The 
winter of 1951-52 was unusual. Many of the birds that 
should have migrated stayed with us, some of the 
winter birds, usually common, were practically absent 
and in addition, there was an incursion of Pine Gros- 
beaks in the southern part of the Region that has not 
been equaled for many years. Unusual, too, was the 
weather; the average temperature for the months of 
the winter season was 4.6° above normal, based on 
the reports of the New York Weather Bureau; the 
rainfall was heavy. In central Vermont the average 
monthly temperature varied from 4° to 8° above the 
norm and the snowfall was heavy; in the mountains 





there were from 4 to 6 


feet of snow on_ the 
ground. In the area 
around the Connecticut 


Lakes in northern New 
Hampshire the total snow- 
fall was in excess of 166 
in. At Quebec city, tem- 
peratures were about nor- 
mal but snowfall was 
heavy. Throughout the 
Region the cone crop 
was either very poor or 
it failed entirely and at 
the same time fruits were 
scarce except the sumac; 
all this was most noticed 
in the northern part of 
the Region. Unusual rec- 
ords can be traced to 
these conditions of weather and food supply. 

Loons through Herons.—In addition to the plenti- 
ful Horned and the few Red-necked Grebes there 
were two reports of Western Grebes based on sight 
records: one at South Norwalk, Conn., Dec. 29 
(L. Moe and J. Young), another in the surf off 
Sandy Hook, N. J., Jan. 13 (G. D. Stout). In view 
of the possible occurrence of the Crested Grebe of 
Europe on the Atlantic coast it is unfortunate that 
positive identification has not been possible. At 
Athol in central Massachusetts an immature European 
Cormorant struck a TV antenna on Feb. 25. The 
bird was stunned but uninjured and was later re- 
leased in the Connecticut River (S. A. Eliot). Many 
Great Blue Herons attempted to winter inland; 
some succeeded. At Ringwood, N. J., 1 stayed into 
early January (S. Waldron) ; at Cooperstown, N. Y., 
1 until Jan. 8 (N. P. Hill); at Franklin, N. J., 1 
into March (E. B. Nixdorf). Two failed to migrate 
at Springfield, Mass.; 1 was found dead on Dec. 2, 
the other in early March. A Least Bittern was on 
Jona Island in the Hudson River opposite Peekskill, 
N. Y., from Feb. 3 (J. Orth) to at least March 3 
(J. Ossman). 














Waterfoul.—Am. Brant were present in considerable 
numbers in the bays of Southern Long Island, N. Y., 
and along the New Jersey coast; a single Blue Goose 
was seen in the Shrewsbury River, N. J., on Feb. 10 
(GDS). Fifty Gadwall were at Jones Beach, L. I., in 
February. More reports than usual were turned in 
of Barrow’s Golden-eye; 6 were at Pointe au Pére, 
Que., Jan. 23 (J. Normandin); single birds were 
seen in the vicinity of Montreal, Que., on Dec. 16 
(L. M. Terrill) and March 21 (C. H. Neroursos) ; 
at Pittsburg, N. H., 1 was seen on Dec. 28 and 29 
(F. T. Scott). In Lake Champiain off Burlington, 
Vt., 1 was present from Jan. 6 to 19 (R. Lavalle and 
N. St. Jacques). Two Harlequins were reported from 
Montauk Pt., L. I., on Dec. 27; and from Manasquan 
Inlet on the New Jersey coast near Point Pleasant 1 
stayed from Jan. 11 to Feb. 9 (N. C. Wyckoff); 
another was at Sea Bright, N. J., Feb. 2 (R. J. Con- 
nor). Old-squaws were plentiful as were all scoters. 

Hawks.—After a succession of warm days in win- 


ter Turkey Vultures often swing north from their 
wintering ground and then retreat with a change to 
unfavorable conditions. This probably accounts for 
a report of 2 on Dec. 8 at Middlefield, Conn. There 
were several other records from southern New York 
and northern New Jersey. Reports of Goshawks came 
from 6 points in western Massachusetts and 1 in 
Vermont (SAE); near Schenectady, N. Y., 1 was 
seen, Nov. 8 to Dec. 29 (Schenectady B.C.). These 
birds were frequently seen throughout the winter in 
the Connecticut Lake section of New Hampshire 
(FTS). Several Broad-winged Hawks were recorded 
in December, one at Boonton, N. J., on the 23rd, 
another at Princeton, N. J., on the same day and one 
on western Long Island on the 29th. The only Gyr- 
falcon report came from Lawrence, L. I., Feb. 11 
(Berliner). The Pigeon Hawk rarely winters in the 
Region but we have several records from Burlington, 
Vt., between Dec. 27 and Feb. 11 (RL, NStJ) and 
1 on Jan. 9 at Orient, L. I. (R. Latham). This bird 
is an early migrant so 2 records from Verdun, Que., 
March 1 and 21, and 1 from Quebec City, March 9, 
may be migrating individuals. 

Grouse, Rails and Gallinules—Rufted Grouse 
were very numerous, well above last year in num- 
bers in the Green ‘Mountains, Vt. (A.M. Decker), 
and are common in the woods from Ringwood, N. J. 
(SW) north to Pittsburg, N. H. (FTS). A King 
Rail was seen at Montauk Pt. L. I., on Dec. 27 and 
another at Orient, L. I., Jan. 26 (RL). Reports of 
wintering Clapper and Virginia Rails were frequent. 
At Walpole, N. H., an immature Florida Gallinule 
was found in a steel trap in early winter (Brainard ) 
and one was seen at No. Bergen, N. J., Dec. 26 
(N. R. Boyayjian). 

Shorebirds, Gulls and Alcids—A few Woodcock 
were found wintering and many Wilson's Snipe. 
Purple Sandpipers were rather common on the coast 
and a report of 110 was received from southern 
Nassau Co., L. I., Dec. 30. Glaucous Gulls were 
quite usual along the ocean shore; inland the 
records were from Holyoke, Mass., Feb. 25 (Blak- 
ney), Gouverneur, N. Y., Dec. 10 (J. B. Belknap). 
Both this and the Iceland Gull were seen in Lake 
Champlain at Burlington, Vt., throughout February 
(RL, NStJ). Iceland Gulls were at Quabbin Dam 
near Ware, Mass., Dec. 30 and Jan. 12 (Campbell) 
and at Glastonbury, Conn., Feb. 2 (L. J. Whittles). 
Great Black-backed Gulls have increased greatly on 
Inland waters. The occurrence of 90 or more Bona- 
parte’s Gulls at Saybrook, Conn., on Feb. 11 was 
unusual (LJW, O. S. Rhines). A Black-headed Gull 
was reported several times from New York Bay and 
2 were seen on Dec. 5 (E. Chalif). One Little Gull 
was frequently noted at Sandy Hook, N. J. Oiled 
auks, murres and Dovekies were unfortunately rather 
common along the coast. At Atlantic Beach, L. I., a 
Common Murre (Atlantic) was picked up on Dec. 
29. In Amherst, Mass., far inland, a Dovekie was 
found on a highway on Jan. 6 (Mrs. S. Coleman). 

Doves through Swallows.—The counts of Mourn- 
ing Doves were surprisingly large, wintering birds 
extending north to Schenectady, N. Y., and well into 
Vermont. A Yellow-billed Cuckoo was reported at 
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Agawam, Mass., Dec. 29 (Misses Hussey and Pes- 
sino). Very few Snowy Owls came south. None were 
reported from Long Island nor from New Jersey 
and only 2 from western Massachusetts. New York 
State records are 1 at Accord (J. Burroughs N. H. 
Soc.), 1 at Monticello, Dec. 29 (K. D. Niven) and 
2 in the central Adirondacks (G. M. Meade). Near 
Montreal, Que., 1 was present through January and 
part of February (I. A. McLaren) and at St. Hya- 
cinthe, Que., 1 was seen on Dec. 8 (R. Cayouette). 
On Dec. 18 a Great Gray Owl was seen at West 
Becket, southeast of Pittsfield, Mass. (Derby); it 
was seen subsequently by other observers on Dec. 
30, Jan. 9 and Feb. 20. Belted Kingfishers were 
rather plentiful where open water was found. Many 
reports indicate a continued increase of the Pileated 
Woodpecker. A Red-bellied Woodpecker was at Ce- 
darhurst, L. I., Feb. 8 (T. Pettit). Two Red-headed 
Woodpeckers wintered near Chatham, N. J. (Mrs. 
H. Davis), and 4 at Sussex, N. J. (EBN). Wintering 
Yellow-bellied Sapsuckers were unusually numerous. 
An Arctic Woodpecker was seen on Mt. Mansfeld, 
Vt., Feb. 27 (Marion L. Smith) and twice the Three- 
toed Woodpecker was reported: a pair at W. Becket, 
Mass., in early winter (Derby) and one on Mount 
Royal, Montreal, Que., on Jan. 13 (C. C. Sait and 
A. W. B. Kelley). At least 1 Eastern Phoebe tried to 
winter in northern New Jersey. It was seen at 
Boonton, Dec. 27. A small flock of Tree Swallows 
wintered on southern Long Island. 

Jays and Crows.—The Gray Jay was common in 
Laurentide Park, Que. (RC) and several were seen 
around Montreal. They were not uncommon in the 
Connecticut Lake area of New Hampshire (FTS) and 
2 were found on Mt. Mansfield, Vt., Feb. 27 (MLS). 
An Am. Magpie was at Orient, L. I., Nov. 12 (RL); 
this is the same point where one was collected a 
year ago. Several reports of Common Ravens came 
from Rimouski and Gaspe Cos., Que., in January. 
They were seen at frequent intervals throughout the 
winter near Pittsburg, N. H. (FTS). In the central 
Adirondacks 1 raven was seen in early March (G. 
Chase), and another at Ardsley-on-Hudson, within 
25 miles of New York City on Jan. 4 (H. Thurston 
fide J. T. Nichols). A small number of Am. Crows 
wintered near Montreal, a few in Rimouski and 
Gaspe Cos., Que. (JN) and 2 at Montmorency, 
Que. (D. Fleury). Some wintering near Swanton, 

t., made the first record for the vicinity (R. H. 
Minns). 

Chickadees, Titmice. — Black-capped Chickadees 
were particularly numerous. The Brown-capped was 
regular at some Quebec stations although the late 
fall flight seemed to pass completely through the 
Montreal section, leaving but a few to winter. It was 
common in the area about the Connecticut Lakes, 
N. H. (FTS). In the southern part of the Region 
they were widely and thinly dispersed: a few in the 
Adirondacks, 6 on Mt. Mansfield, Vt. (MLS), sev- 
eral at Clarendon, Vt. (L. H. Potter). At Stockholm, 
N. J., one was found feeding with a flock of Pine 
Grosbeaks (EBN). The range of the Tufted Tit- 
mouse is still being extended northward. It wintered 
at E. Canaan, Connecticut (Mrs. H. Knight) and at 
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New Paltz, N. Y. (JBNHS). 

Nuthatches through Shrikes—A great flight of 
Red-breasted Nuthatches swept south in the early 
winter leaving the northerly part of its range aban- 
doned. There were no nuthatches at Quebec city 
during the winter, none in the Green Mts., Vt. 
(AMD) or at Newbury, Vt. (W. P. Smith) and 
very few in the Adirondacks (GMM). They wintered 
in extraordinary numbers near Northampton, Mass., 
but these numbers dwindled in February; they were 
common on Long Island and in Rockland Co., N. Y. 
(Rockland Co. Aud. Soc.), abundant in the Catskill 
Mts., N. Y. (JBNHS), and at Madison, N. J 
(Mrs. H. D.). Brown Creepers, too, were numerous 
in the southern part of the Region. Only 2 reports 
of Carolina Wrens: 1 at W. Nyack, N. Y. (RCAS) 
and 1 on eastern Long Island. Mockingbirds win- 
tered at many places and Catbirds were not unusual. 
One Brown Thrasher is known to have wintered, 
Nanuet, N. Y. (Mrs. W. Bollman). An Olive- 
backed Thrush was identified in southern Nassau 
Co., L. I., on Dec. 30. One Bohemian Waxwing was 
reported: Burlington, Vt., Jan. 2 (RL). Cedar Wax- 
wings were few. Reports of the Gray Shrike were 
quite numerous. There were more Loggerhead Shrikes 
than usual and they were widely distributed. 

Warblers —Several reports of Orange-crowned 
Warblers were received; 1 Parula was at Rye, N. Y., 
Dec. 9 (A. Cruickshank). A Cape May Warbler ap- 
peared at a feeder at Ware, Mass., Dec. 8 (Alber- 
tine). Until mid-December an adult Black-throated 
Green Warbler was seen at Heath, Mass.; a Pine 
Warbler was near South Amboy, N. J., on Dec. 26 
and a Palm was reported in Westchester Co., N. Y., 
Jan. 3 (H. Darrow). The Common Yellowthroat 
was reported at Hartford, Conn., Dec. 29 (R. Good- 
ell) and on eastern Long Island, Dec. 2 (Harrison, 
et al.). Yellow-breasted Chats wintered on Long Is- 
land, being recorded at 3 localities. 

Orioles, Blackhirds and Tanagers—A Baltimore 
Oriole was found dead at North Brookfield, Mass., 
Dec. 6 (Newman) and another was at Windsor, 
Conn., from Dec. 17 to Jan. 7 (Belden). At Hart- 
ford, Conn., an oriole was seen on Dec. 29 and 1 
was at Long Branch, N. J., on Dec. 26. From Nov. 
17 to Jan. 1 an immature ¢ Bullock’s Oriole was a 
regular visitor at a Northampton, Mass., feeder (SAE 
and many others). Brown-headed Cowbirds have 
been abundant and flocks of 500 or more were not 
uncommon. At a roost near Rahway, N. J., the cow- 
bird population was estimated at 25,000; the same 
roost accommodated an estimated 40,000 Red-winged 
Blackbirds, 30,000 Purple Grackles and 50,000 Com- 
mon Starlings. An immature ¢ Yellow-headed Black- 
bird remained for a half hour at a Glastonbury, 
Conn., feeder on Jan. 29 (LJW). Another rarity was 
a 2 Western Tanager which was seen by many mem- 
bers of the Scranton Bird Club at a Scranton, Pa., 
feeder, Feb. 22 to March 8. 

Cardinals, Dickcissels—Cardinals were seen at 
Schenectady, N. Y., in December, and 1 in Loudon- 
ville, N. Y., near Albany, in January (SBC). From 
November into March a was present irregularly at 
Amherst, Mass. There is a steady increase in the 


number of Cardinals reported at Scranton, Pa. (Scran- 
ton B.C.). At Canaan in northwestern Connecticut 
the first Cardinal was recorded for that vicinity 
(A. A. Saunders). Reports of the Dickcissel have 
continued; two records from Mass., Deerfield, Dec. 
11-14, 16 (Norman) and Ware, Dec. 30 (Camp- 
bell). In southwestern Connecticut 3 localities re- 
ported this bird. At Montrose, N. Y., one was seen 
(HT) and at Palisades across the Hudson, Dick- 
cissels visited feeders regularly, feeding with House 
Sparrows (RCAS). 

Evening Grosbeak.—The winter of 1950-51 pro- 
duced no flight of Evening Grosbeaks but during the 
past winter there was a moderate influx into the 
southern part of the Region. At Quebec city this 
grosbeak was common in autumn but it then de- 
creased and was almost absent from late December 
to February. Then small numbers reappeared and 
were present through March (RC). At Montreal they 
were far less common in January and February than 
earlier in the winter (LMT). South of the St. 
Lawrence there were many small wandering flocks 
searching for food, for the supply had failed in the 
North. There is no mention of this bird at Coopers- 
town, N. Y., but in Schenectady they were rather 
common; reported as plentiful at Gouverneur, N. Y. 
(JBB), there were but a few seen in the nearby 
Adirondacks after November (GMM). In Scranton, 
Pa., they were fairly common (SBC), and abundant 
in western Massachusetts, and locally so in northern 
New Jersey. Those maintaining an ample supply of 
sunflower seeds at their feeders often held a large 
flock through the winter but at the cost of a few 
hundred pounds of food. 

Pine Grosbeak.—\n the past 100 and more years 
there have been no more than 12 incursions of Pine 
Grosbeaks in the southern part of the Region. Old 
reports show that these grosbeaks were abundant in 
1827 and recorded flights have occurred irregularly 
since that year. The flight of 1844 is historic and in 
1884 they were again abundant. The last good 
flight was in the winter of 1929-30. In the past win- 
ter the southward movement started early and it soon 
passed through the more northerly parts of the Re- 
gion. At Montreal a large fall population dwindled to 
only small groups in December; this cogdition was 
duplicated in Quebec city. In central Vermont none 
were seen after Dec. 16 (WPS) and at Northampton, 
Mass., many were seen from Nov. 5 to Jan. 24, then 
followed a rapid decline (SAE). At Rensselaerville, 
southwest of Albany, N. Y., they were common 
through the winter; here the many larch groves pro- 
vided an ample food supply. They utilized the stag- 
horn sumac as well but avoided the smooth variety 
(G. R. Cooley). At Scranton, Pa., they were numer- 
ous (SBC) and the same is true of northern New 
Jersey; here a wide variety of food was available: 
apple seeds, maple, lilac and hawthorn buds, privet, 
sumac and larch. Stragglers also roamed through 
southern New York and western Connecticut. 

Other Finches, Sparrows—Redpolls appeared in 
scattered flocks but were at no time numerous. There 
were but few in Quebec city (RC) or near Montreal 
(I. A. McL). At Burlington, Vt., there was a mod- 


erate flock in January and early February; this in- 
creased rapidly in March (RL and NStJ); there 
were 60 at Stowe, Vt., Feb. 27 (MLS). One hundred 
and fifty at Rochester, Vt., on Feb. 23 was the only 
record for that vicinity (AMD). There were a few 
scattered reports from western Massachusetts, none 
after Jan. 23 (SAE). The maximum count at Sche- 
nectady, N. Y., was 125 on Feb. 23 (SBC). Prac- 
tically no Pine Siskins were seen. Red Crossbills were 
reported only from Keeseville, N. Y., 50 on Jan. 2 
(Lesperance) ; Schenectady, N. Y., 200 on March 
7 and a few from W. Becket, Mass. in early Dec. 
(Derby). The Eastern Towhee wintered in unusually 
large numbers north to the vicinity of Northampton, 
Mass. There were but few Slate-colored Juncos seen, 
particularly after Jan. 1 A bright ¢ Oregon Junco 
which was first seen on Dec. 20, remained until 
Jan. 31 at Northampton (SAE, et al.). Am. Tree 
Sparrows were scarce. There are a number of records 
of the White-crowned Sparrows wintering and lo- 
cally the White-throats were numerous. The first re- 
corded Lapland Longspur for the central Adirondack 
area was seen at Saranac Lake, Dec. 30 (GMM).— 
CHARLES K. NICHOLS, American Museum of Natural 
History, New York 24, N. Y. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC COAST REGION.—The 
winter was on the whole mild, with little snow, 
more than average rainfall, and few low or high 
extremes. The out- 
standing event was 
the abundance of 
Pine Grosbeaks in 
the northern sec- 
tion and of Eve- 
ning Grosbeaks 
throughout the re- 
gion. 

Herons.—Unus- 
ual records are 2 
Am. Egrets at New 
Castle, Del., Feb. 
5 (Stanley Quick- 
mire); a Snowy 
Egret at Hampton, 
Va., Feb. 6 to 
March 16 (Mrs. L. Machen); 2 Am. Bitterns at 
Tuckerton, N. J., Feb. 24 (H. E. Carnes); and a 
Least Bittern at Carroll's Island, Md., on Jan. 5 
(T. A. Imhof). 

Brant and Ducks.—Brant have wintered along the 
New Jersey coast in about the usual numbers of late 
years—about 80,000. The maximum count of Greater 
Snow Geese at Back Bay, Va., was 30,000 (Jack 
Perkins). The European Widgeon has been recorded 
at Stone Harbor, N. J., on Dec. 23 (Frank Mc- 
Laughlin), first winter record for Cape May County; 
at Elmer, N. J., on Nov. 24 (William Middleton) ; 
Rehoboth Beach, Del., on Jan. 23 (E. G. and W. T. 
Davis) and Feb. 24 (M. W. Hewitt); at Bombay 
Hook, Del., on Feb. 24 (MWH); on Gunpowder 
River, Md., Dec. 7 (TAI); and at Old Point Com- 
fort, Va., on March 1 (S. Mitchell, ef a/.); and the 
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European Teal at Rehoboth Beach on Dec. 29 (T. 
Goldsmith, M. H. Martin). Frank C. Cross found a 
Gadwall on March 8, near Heislerville, N. J., where 
there are few, if any records. From 1 to 6 Shovellers 
were observed at Roaches Run, Va., on Dec. 30, Jan. 
26, and Feb. 10 and 16 (fide P. A. DuMont). There 
is only one previous winter record for the Washing- 
ton region. A King Eider was seen at Ocean City, 
Md., Dec. 28 and 29 (TG, MHM, J. W. Taylor). 

Hawks.—The only Goshawk record for the period 
was on Dec. 6, near Alburtis, Pa. (Clinton Miller, 
Mrs. Farr). Fred Van Sant and N. C. Wycoff saw a 
Golden Eagle at Tom’s River, N. J., on Feb. 9. 

Shorebirds.—John H. Grey saw 11 very early Am. 
Oyster-catchers on March 11 at Cobb Island, Va. 
There have been noteworthy Piping Plover records 
this winter: Beach Haven Inlet, N. J., 4 on Feb. 24 
(NCW), reported to have wintered there; Ocean 
City, N. J., Dec. 15 (John Rockleman); Ocean 
City, Md., 5 on Dec. 28, about 6 weeks later than 
any previous record (JWT, TG, MHM, D. Power, 
et al.); and 3 at Seaford, Va., from Feb. 10 to 
March 8 (R. A. Glassell, R. J. Beasley). 

Gulls to Skimmers.—The first Great Black-backed 
Gull for the D. C. region proper was seen at Roaches 
Run, Va., on Feb. 16 (PAD). A Forster's Tern was 
observed at Ocean City, Md., on Dec. 22-28 (J. E. 
Willoughby, e¢ al.) ; and 5 were seen from the New- 
port News, Va., ferry on March 12 (JHG). The 
V.S.O. group found two Black Skimmers at Back 
Bay, Va., Dec. 29. 

Alcids—Two Briinnich’s Murres and 8 Dovekies 
were found dead on Island Beach, N. J., on March 
16 by Quintin Kramer. Several dead Razor-billed Auks 
were found on the beach at Back Bay, Va., March 21 
and 22 Cie). 

Owls to Thrashers—There have been only two 
reports of Snowy Owls: Barnegat Inlet, N. J., Feb. 
2 (J. A. Bennett, D. Kunkle, V. Doggs) ; and Wash- 
ington Zoo, Jan. 18 (M. Davis). Seven Long-eared 
Owls were found in a roost near Mt. Laurel, N. J., 
on Feb. 12 (FM). A Red-bellied Woodpecker was 
seen at Bridgeton, N. J., on March 8 (SQ), and 2 
at Duncannon, Pa., on Feb. 4 (Mrs. Wueller). A 
Red-headed Woodpecker stayed at Trenton, N. J., 
from Dec. 12 to Jan. 1 (NCW). A Western King- 
bird was found at Tom’s River, N. J., on Jan. 29 
(FVS, NCW). Blue Jays were reported in unpre- 
cedented numbers all winter at New Bloomfield, Pa. 
(Dr. O. K. Stephenson). A. J. and Roberta B. 
Fletcher listed 8 Brown-headed Nuthatches at Ber- 
lin, Md., Feb. 23, an area for which there was only 
one previous record. Interesting wren reports were: 
Long-billed Marsh Wren, Carroll's Island, Md., Jan. 
5 (TAI), and Fort Eustis, Va., Feb. 13 (RAG); 
Short-billed Marsh Wren, Danville, Va., Dec. 31 
(Bob Eggleston, R. Lyle), and Seaford, Va., Feb. 10 
and 16 (RAG, RJB). 

Thrushes to Blackbirds.—An extremely early Wood 
Thrush was reported for March 9 near Newport 
News, Va. (RAG, RJB). W. B. McIlwaine identi- 
fied an Orange-crowned Warbler near Petersburg, 
Va., on Jan. 18 and 19. Several unusual warbler rec- 
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ords were reported: a Yellowthroat at Rehoboth, Del., 
on Dec. 29 (TG, MHM, ef al.), and one wintering 
at Middle River, Md. (Edwin Willis); a Chat in 
Dinwiddie County, Va., Dec. 1 (WBM), and one 
at Hampton, Va., Dec. 13 (Mrs. W. G. Smith); 2 
Black-capped Warblers in Fairmount Park, Phila- 
delphia. Nov. 12 (R. F. Miller); and an Am. Red- 
start at Chevy Chase, Md., on Dec. 4 (A. M. Stim- 
son). A Baltimore Oriole was observed at Mt. Holly, 
N. J., on Jan. 17 (Nelson Pumyea), and one at 
Merchantville, N. J., on Jan. 26 and 27 (Mr. and 
Mrs. Edward Marks), probably the same bird. A 
sight record of Brewer's Blackbird was made by Dr. 
Kendig and C. Miller at Lake Ontelaunee, Pa., on 
Oct. 14. 

Dickcissel—There are continued indications of an 
eastward trend on the part of the Dickcissel. A male 
was seen and heard singing at Morgantown, Pa., by 
Eugene Hollinger on Sept. 14. One was reported at 
Pemberton, N. J., on Jan. 5 (N. P. Still), and one 
at Vineland, N. J., on Nov. 25 (SQ). 

Grosbeaks—Both Pine and Evening Groskeaks 
have been reported in unusual numbers. All reports 
of Pine Grosbeaks in this region came from the 
mountainous or hilly country of Pennsylvania. Locali- 
ties represented are Allentown, 2 on Nov. 18 (C. 
Murphy); Bath, 6 in December; Ontelaunee Refuge, 
last seen on March 2; New Bloomfield, three places 
(OKS); Duncannon, 14 from Jan. 4 to 29 (Mrs. 
Wueller); York, 10 to 16 from Jan. 13 to Feb. 15 
(Dorothy Schwartzer); Exton, 15 on Dec. 31, 
dwindled to 4 by Feb. 2 (P. B. Street) ; Warwick, 
10 to 14, still present on Feb. 24 (Edward Wool- 
man). Evening Grosbeaks have been common through- 
out the region, even into southeastern Virginia. They 
have been reported from many Pennsylvania, New 
Jersey, and Maryland points, as well as from 15 or 
more places in Virginia east of the mountains. Claude 
Slausson (fide JHG) saw over 500 early in February 
at Cheatham Annex, between Williamsburg and 
Yorktown, Va. Nearly 400 had been banded in Vir- 


ginia near Washington by March 31, and 176 
by Maurice Broun at Hawk Mountain, Pa. Early 
reports were at Bloomfield, Pa., Oct. 25 (OKS); 


Carlisle, Pa., Nov. 6 (Mrs. H. G. VanRiper) ; Norge, 
Va., Nov. 9 (Bruce McCartney); and Alexandria, 
Va., Nov. 9. 

Redpolls, Oregon Junco.—There have been few 
redpoll reports. Two were seen near Brown Mills, 
N. J., on Feb. 11 (Mrs. William Trumpe). A male 
came to the feeding station of Mrs. Winston Wilkin- 
son in Charlottesville, Va., from Jan. 16 to Feb. 7, 
and a male to the station of Mrs. H. G. Burnet in 
the same city on March 9. Imhof, who is familiar with 
the Oregon Junco from a recent trip west, reported 
a 9 of this species carefully observed from March 
2 to 7 on Gunpowder Neck, Md.—JULIAN K. Pot- 
TER, 437 Park Ave., Collingswood, N. J., and J. J. 
MurrRAy, 6 White St., Lexington, Va. 


SOUTHERN ATLANTIC COAST REGION.— 


Predictions to the contrary, the winter months were 
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mild. Eight scattered weather stations consistently 
reported average 
temperatures in 
the order of 5° 
above normal 
throughout _ the 
period. The 
Coastal Plain of 
Georgia was a 
bit cool. There 
was no marked 
departure from 
normal _ precipi- 
¥] tation until late 
March, when 
heavy rainfall 
exceeded the month's quota almost overnight in many 
locations. The heavy waterfowl population that ar- 
rived in November remained in more than normal 
force through the winter. Natural food was abundant. 
A particularly good crop of acorns, sweet gum and 
pine seed and other wild fruit was noted in southern 
Georgia where “Robins came early and stayed late.”’ 
The heavy Evening Grosbeak flight reached upper 
South Carolina. On Georgia's lower coast, winter 
birds arrived late. An Am. Tree Sparrow at Bull’s 
Island, near Charleston, S. C., on Jan. 26, was a first 
for South Carolina since Coues’ generally unaccepted 
report of 1868. 

Grebes through Herons.—Horned Grebes were 
plentiful along the entire coast. At Washington, N. 
C., from March 2 to 9, approximately 100 were seen 
together (Mrs. J. L. McLaurin); at Coleraine, in 
south Georgia, F. V. Hebard noted some 500 of them 
in groups “rafting like ducks’ on Dec. 8. Six dead, 
and 21 live, oil-soaked Gannets were found by Ay- 
cock Brown in a 5-mile stretch along the sand 
beaches north of Morehead City, N. C., during the 
third week of February. The birds probably had 
been caught in bilge oil expelled in the shipping 
lane below Norfolk, Va. At Coleraine, Ga., Water- 
turkeys were more numerous, following a good breed- 
ing season (Hebard). An Am. Bittern, flushed at 
Washington, N. C., Dec. 28 (Joe Biggs), was the 
first in 15 years of Christmas counts. 

Geese and Ducks.—The colony of some 30,000 
Snow Geese posed a considerable problem on the 
upper North Carolina coast by moving in across the 
sound from the sand islands in large numbers and 
devastating the muskrat breeding grounds while feed- 
ing upon Olney’s three-square plants. At the tiny 
Ansonville refuge in the interior of North Carolina, 
the Canada Goose population was estimated to be 
near 8000 by Dec. 10 (Mrs. L. D. Gaddy). Also at 
Ansonville, an odd hybrid spent several weeks. The 
great size and very long neck and white head sug- 
gested a swan-goose cross. Ducks were generally 
plentiful, their abundance being noted inland to the 
Piedmont-Mountain line in North Carolina (E. M. 
Hodel). J. W. E. Joyner, at Rocky Mount, N. C., 
saw 3 Redheads, Nov. 4, and E. S. Jaycocks, Refuge 
Manager, at Savannah, Ga., found Ruddy Ducks 
more plentiful over the winter than he had ever 
known them to be. I. R. Tomkins, at Savannah, also 
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noted the general increase but found fewer Canvas- 
backs. At Coleraine, Ga., Hebard reported Buffle- 
head and mergansers still increasing. Surf Scoters ap- 
peared in large numbers at Washington, N. C.; some 
200 were seen between March 2 and 9 on the Pamlico 
River (Mrs. McLaurin). 

Hawks.—"A very light Buteo, probably érideri, 
was seen at the Savannah River Refuge (S. C.) on 
Dec. 13, and again on Dec. 24; another was seen 
in Burke Co., Ga., Feb. 12” (Tomkins). At Pea 
Island, N. C., an immature and an adult Golden 
Eagle were recorded during the month of December, 
by John Steenis and L. B. Turner. 

Cranes through Auks.—At Piedmont Refuge, 
Round Oak, Ga., about 60 Sandhill Cranes were seen 
flying north on March 6 (D. R. Ambrosen). This is 
the first spring record for the Refuge. There are 2 
fall records. At Spartansburg, S. C., Gabriel Cannon 
found Am. Coots grouping for migration, March 22; 
on Currituck Sound, high on the North Carolina 
coast, Robert Halstead reported a considerable num- 
ber of coots, probably 20, being killed and eaten 
daily by Herring and Great Black-backed Gulls. He 
suggested that the gulls had begun the practice of 
eating Coots through the easy capture of birds 
wounded during the hunting season. Purple Sand- 
pipers, recorded 2 years ago for the first time in 
Georgia, returned early in November to Savannah, 
and were still present at the end of the period (Tom- 
kins); 2 were reported on Cumberland Sound, Ga., 
Dec. 8, by Hebard; they again wintered at Wilming- 
ton, N. C., (Mrs. Cecil Appleberry). A Razor-billed 
Auk, apparently uninjured, was found and _photo- 
graphed at Atlantic Beach, N. C., Jan. 1, by B. F. 
Gillikin, Jr. 

Goatsuckers through Warblers —Chuck-will’s-wi- 
dows at Thomasville, Ga., March 21, were listed as 
early by H. L. Stoddard, Sr., while Chimney Swifts 
on March 27, were somewhat early at Spartanburg, 
S. C. (Cannon); and at Wilmington, N. C., March 
6 (Cecil Appleberry). Purple Martins were first 
noted on Feb. 14 in southern Georgia, but up to 
March 31 they had failed to show up in any num- 
bers for the first time in 28 years of observation 
(Stoddard). A Bewick’s Wren at Winghaven, Char- 
lotte, N. C., Jan. 27, is noteworthy (Mrs. E. O. 
Clarkson). Inland records for Solitary Vireo came 
from: Aiken, S. C., Dec. 23 (William Post, Jr.) ; 
Greensboro, N. C., Dec. 29 (O. H. Paris, Jr.) ; Win- 
ston-Salem, N. C., March 22 (J. L. Stephenson), 
and April 1, (Mrs. T. W. Simpson). A Nashville 
Warbler at Rocky Mount, N. C., March 25-26, was 
quite early; it was observed frequently by Joyner at 
his feeder. At Spartanburg, S. C., Cannon and others 
watched a Common Yellowthroat on Feb. 6, and 
again, Feb. 10, very early dates for that area. 

Blackbirds, Orioles, Tanagers-——-A Yellow-headed 
Blackbird was seen by R. L. Wolff near New Hol- 
land, in eastern North Carolina, Jan. 11. The bird 
was feeding with a large flock of Brown-headed Cow- 
birds and Red-wings. Baltimore Orioles were re- 
ported wintering at a number of points, including 
Chapel Hill, Greenville, and Rocky Mount, N. C.; 
at Thomasville, Ga., Mrs. Marjorie Wahl reported 
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a male and female in her yard, Jan. 13. At Wilming- 
ton, N. C., a male Scarlet Tanager was seen in a 
city yard, Feb. 10, 11, and 21, and 2 males were 
observed at nearby Middle Sound, March 5 (both 
fide Mrs. Appleberry). 

Finches —Also at Wilmington, a Painted Bunting 
was collected, Dec. 27 (Robert Holmes, Jr.). Eve- 
ning Grosbeaks wintered in North Carolina, in 
greater numbers than ever recorded previously. They 
were reported by Mrs. Forbus at Chapel Hill. Flocks 
of 200 to 500 that arrived in the Rocky Mount area 
were present at the end of the period (J. W. E. Joy- 
ner, ef al.). Altogether, 22 communities in the Pied- 
mont Region reported these birds. The southernmost 
report was from Greenville, S$. C., where one bird 
was seen, Nov. 18, by Mr. and Mrs. Sterling Smith, 
and 2 others on Jan. 20, by Miss May Puett. A 
single redpoll was found at Raleigh, N. C., Dec. 22, 
and again, Jan. 1 (Mrs. R. W. Green); at Spencer, 
N. C., approximately 20 redpolls were watched at 
length on a lawn, Feb. 20 (D. G. Allison). At 
Chapel Hill, N. C., a male Red Crossbill appeared 
briefly, Jan. 23, at the feeding station of W. L. Mc- 
Atee. Another, or probably the same bird, visited the 
neighboring feeder of C. D. Beers frequently be- 
tween Jan. 24 and March 9, in company with Purple 
Finches. 

Sparrows.—Hebard, in southern Georgia, reported 
few sparrows at his feeders due to the abundance of 
natural food. At Summerville, S. C., a Sharp-tailed 
Sparrow, more commonly found directly on the coast, 
was collected (E. R. Cuthbert). At Wilmington, 
N. C., Mrs. Appleberry and party studied a Lark 
Sparrow from a distance of about 15 feet, March 8. 
This was the third successive winter in which Lark 
Sparrows have been recorded at Wilmington. The 
first substantiated sight record of the Am. Tree Spar- 
row in South Carolina, was made on Bull's Island, 
Jan. 26, by Mrs. R. W. Green and others. Mrs. 
Green is familiar with this species, having watched 
it at a window feeder at her sister-in-law’s home at 
Ithaca, N. Y. White-crowned Sparrows were reported 
more often than usual in the upper Carolinas. A 
Fox Sparrow at Spartanburg, S$. C., March 28, was a 
bit late (Cannon).—B. R. CHAMBERLAIN, Matthews, 
N. C. and E. B. CHAMBERLAIN, Charleston, S. C. 


FLORIDA REGION.—In north Florida rainfall and 
temperatures remained about normal. Central Florida 
had more water on the land this season than for the 
past three years, the result 
of six heavy rains. Feeding 
flocks of marsh birds were 
common. In the south, in 
spite of the continued de- 
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cal disturbance moved into the keys and lower main- 
land on Feb. 2 causing complete loss of the Cuthbert 
Rookery and severe damage to East River Rookery. 

Loons and Grebes—Common Loons were reported 
more frequently this winter with one at Joe River, 
Dec. 6, 3 along Overseas Highway, lower keys, Dec. 
28. (Wm. Robertson), another on Whitewater Bay, 
Dec. 22 (H. P. Bennett), and single birds at Cross 
Key and Bottle Key, Feb. 29 (Alex. Sprunt, Iv). A 
Red-throated Loon was found dead on Ft. Pierce 
Beach, Jan. 15 (AS, Iv), and another, a live bird, 
was observed at Indian River, Volusia Co., Jan. 27 
(Joel Abramson). Horned Grebes wintered again in 
Florida Bay, northwest of Tavernier; small flocks of 
4 to 6 were noted, Jan. 16 to Feb. 20 (Brookfield). 

Herons and Bitterns—Am. Egrets had over 50 
nests, with 1 to 4 eggs in each, on Kings Bar, Lake 
Okeechobee, Jan. 14. This is the earliest the ob- 
server has known this egret to nest here (Alex. 
Sprunt, Jr.). Success in this area probably due to 
good feeding conditions may offset to some extent 
the loss of Cuthbert Rookery. Large concentrations 
of feeding American and Snowy Egrets, and many 
Little Blue and Louisiana Herons appeared in Feb- 
ruary along the Tamiami Trail in the Everglades 
(HPB). Two Great White Herons reached an un- 
usual northward point in the Everglades at Okee- 
lanta, Feb. 20 (L. M. Hardy). Two Am. Bitterns 
still remained on the northern part of the region, 
one at Lake Jackson, Dec. 23, the other at Shell 
Point, Dec. 29 (Cross, fide H. M. Stevenson). 

Ibises and Spoonbills —The disastrous tropical dis- 
turbance at Cuthbert Rookery, Feb. 2, undoubtedly 
will seriously deplete the numbers of Wood Ibis 
usually nesting at that island. Last season no rookery 
formed due to the coldest winter on record. By the 
middle of January 1952, the rookery island was 
white with thousands of nesting Wood Ibis and sev- 
eral hundred Am. Egrets. Voices of newly-hatched birds 
were heard for several days before the storm of Feb. 
2, when sustained wind velocity reached 65 m.p.h., 
with gusts to 75 m.p.h. or more. Some nesting birds 
stayed at the nests for a week or more, but Black 
and Turkey Vultures, numbers of crows and a Bald 
Eagle, cleaned up the dead nestlings, unhatched eggs, 
and eventually devoured the few remaining live 
nestlings. Salinity tests of water samples show that 
Cuthbert Lake water now contains 26.47 parts per 
million of salt, where in June 1948 it was 5.01 
(CMB). As many as 800 to 1000 Glossy Ibis were 
feeding along the Lakeport Road, near Okeechobee, 
Jan. 15 to Feb. 24 (AS, Jr.). Roseate Spoonbills 
enjoyed a successful nesting season in Florida Bay. 
Flying young were noted at Stake Key, Feb. 2, a 
few hours before the storm. Birds still in the nests 
were well-feathered so no loss resulted from high 
winds and rain. More than 30 nests were counted on 
Stake Key alone (R. P. Allen). The Spoonbill colony 
has now spread to 9 different keys and probably totals 
more than 500 birds. 

Ducks and Geese.—Coot Bay contained a great con- 
centration of Am. Widgeon and Lesser Scaup, with 
a sprinkling of Blue-winged Teal and Ruddy Ducks 
during December. Pintail, Am. Widgeon, Lesser 


Scaup and Ruddy Ducks were in West Lake near 
the Cape Sable Road prior to the storm of Feb. 2. 
Apparently the West Lake and Long Lake Chain 
were so salty that the Chara grass, the common food 
for waterfowl was killed out except in the coves at 
the extreme end of West Lake. Where thousands of 
waterfowl were present last year in the open lake 
areas, this year there were none. The Feb. 2 storm 
drove salt water into the remotest part of West Lake 
and completely killed out the Chara. Several flocks 
of Shoveller and a few Blue-winged Teal stayed on 
in Cuthbert Lake, Feb. 29 (HPB). Blue Geese at 
Indian River, Volusia Co., numbered 11 individuals, 
Jan. 27 (JA). A female Am. Golden-eye seen on a 
pond on Big Talbot Island near Jacksonville, Dec. 
30, was very unusual (W. Y. Gary, Sam Grimes). 
One Am. Merganser was reported near Panacea, Dec. 
27 (Russell, fide HMS). 

Hawks, Kites and Caracaras.—Short-tailed Hawks 
were seen in both white and black phases at Coot 
Bay along the Cape Sable Road, south from Paradise 
Key, and at West Lake, from December through Feb- 
ruary. As many as 4 individuals were observed dur- 
ing one day (CMB). Two white phase Short-tailed 
Hawks were seen at Long Pine Key, Everglades Na- 
tional Park, Dec. 11 (WR). A Rough-legged Hawk 
was identified near Lakeport, Feb. 22 (AS, Jr.). 
Swallow-tailed Kites arrived early this year in the 
Cape Sable area; 2 were present, Feb. 27 (HPB) and 
9, Feb. 29 (AS, Iv). A remarkable concentration 
of Audubon’s Caracaras was observed, with 14 in- 
dividuals being seen at one time between Stem’s 
Camp and Lakeport (NW shore of Okeechobee), 
Feb. 19 (AS, Jr.). 

Shorebirds —-A Purple Sandpiper stayed around 
N. E. 30th St. and Biscayne Bay, Miami, from Feb. 
9 to Feb. 29 (Dennis Paulsen). This is one of the 
most southerly records for this species. Another Pur- 
ple Sandpiper was seen on the north jetties of the 
St. John’s River, Feb. 10 (SG, fide WYG). An Am. 
Avocet was found at Bahama Beach, near St. Peters- 
burg, Jan. 5 (Mrs. Anna Bennett), and another was 
located at Port Tampa, Jan. 26 (Arthur C. Read). 
Long-billed Curlews were seen all winter at Port 
Tampa (ACR). One Hudsonian Godwit was found 
at Port Tampa, Jan. 28 (Mrs. Charles Broley). Four 
Am. Oyster-catchers were located at Port Tampa, 
Jan. 3 (Mrs. E. G. Brownsey). 

Jaegers.—A Parasitic Jaeger was first observed on 
an Audubon Tour chasing a Royal Tern, then set- 
tled on the water about a mile from the boat. As the 
boat approached, the jaeger took flight, then hovered 
overhead for several minutes. It was an immature 
bird: Florida Bay, near Bottle Key, Jan. 26 (AS, Iv). 

Pigeons.—Several White-crowned Pigeons wintered 
in South Florida; 1 at Islamorada, Upper Matecumbe 
(Bonnie Smith), 2 at East River Rookery, Everglades 
National Park (Jos. Moore), and 1 was observed at 
Cuthbert Lake, Feb. 2 (C. V. Bowes, Jr.). 

Anis, Owls.—Smooth-billed Anis appeared on the 
Florida Keys during the winter: 1, Feb. 9, at Key 
Vaca; 1 at Grassy Key, Feb. 10 (Mrs. Christine 
Bonney). A Burrowing Owl was found dead at Key 
West, Jan. 24 (Mrs. Frances Hames). A Short-eared 


Owl, flushed on Alligator Point, Dec. 27, is the first 
record for northern Florida for many years (HMS). 

Goatsuckers—A Whip-poor-will was on Long 
Pine Key, Feb. 10 (WR), and one near St. Marks, 
Dec. 29 (Russell and Cross, fide HMS). A Chuck- 
will’s-widow was heard calling at Paradise Key, 
March 3 (WR). 

Flycatchers and Swallows.—Three  Scissor-tailed 
Flycatchers at Key West cemetery were seen on Feb. 
28 (CB). Two were at the Everglades Experimental 
Station, Belle Glade, Jan. 24 (L. M. Hardy). A win- 
ter record for the Florida Region was established for 
the Barn Swallow when one was seen at Shell Point, 
Dec. 29 (Russell and Cross, fide HMS). 

Warblers —The evident scarcity of Western Palm 
and Myrtle Warblers mentioned in the last seasonal 
report has continued throughout the winter. Since 
these two species are usually the commonest land 
birds, their absence in numbers this year is particu- 
larly noticeable. Two Yellow Warblers (Cuban?) 
were singing on Porjoe Key, Feb. 25 (WR). An im- 
mature Kentucky Warbler was studied at close range 
on the northerly Nest Key, Florida Bay, Feb. 25 
(WR, RPA). 

Buntings and Sparrows.—An Indigo Bunting, only 
found occasionally in winter, was seen at the Parrot 
Jungle on Red Road, Feb. 25 (HPB). Fair numbers 
of Purple Finches were at Tallahassee and St. Marks 
in December and January. Two Henslow’s Sparrows 
were watched at close range near Tallahassee, Dec. 
23 and 31 (HMS). White-crowned Sparrows were 
found at Lake Jackson, Dec. 12 and 23 (Cross, fide 
HMS). A Lark Sparrow was feeding with Savannah 
Sparrows on the outskirts of Okeechobee City, Feb. 
22 (AS, Jr.), this being one of the few records for 
Florida—CHARLES M. BROOKFIELD and HENRY Por- 
TER BENNETT, National Audubon Society, 13 Me- 
Allister Arcade, Miami, Fla. 


ONTARIO—WESTERN NEW YORK REGION. 
—For a change, there was general agreement on the 
weather—severe with plenty of snow in the early 
stages, and rela- 
tively mild and 
open towards the 
close of the season. 
Even at Fort Wil- 
liam and Kirkland 
Lake, in northern 
Ontario, there was 
only half the snow- 
fall of the previous 
winter (at Fort 
William) and Feb- 
ruary was the mild- 
est in twenty years 
(12.5° mean at 
Kirkland Lake). In 
late December, there 
was up to 12 inches 
of snow on the ground at Rochester, N. Y., and 24 
inches at Chatham, Ont., to hamper the census- 
takers. In the north, the maximum snow-cover was in 
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March (Rutherglen, 2514 in., March 5), with heavy 
falls at the Lakehead. Throughout most of the re- 
gion, there was a heavy crop of seeds on the Box 
Elders (Acer negundo) and a correspondingly heavy 
influx of Evening Grosbeaks. 

Grebes, Herons, Ducks——An Eared Grebe at Ro- 
chester, N. Y., on Oct. 12 (T. Barry and W. List- 
man) reflected the growing number of observations 
in this region of late years. Winter records of Black- 
crowned Night Herons came from Buffalo (8, Dec. 
30), Hamilton (2, Jan. 1), and Toronto (2, Jan. 
13). A Harlequin Duck wintered at Niagara Falls 
(Nov. 18, Alice Ulrich; March 16, Harold Axtell). 
Maximum number of Am. Mergansers on the Niagara 
River was 2500 on Jan. 5 (Harold Mitchell). 

Hawks, Gulls, Owls—At Toronto there were un- 
usual numbers of Meadow Mice (Microtus) on the 
fields, and a large number of buteos wintered in 
such neighborhoods. On Dec. 2, 14 Red-tailed Hawks 
were counted between Downsview and Maple, Ont. 
(Baillie) ; in the Toronto area, there were reports of 
a few Short-eared Owls, also attracted by the good 
mouse supply. The maximum number of Great Black- 
backed Gulls on the Niagara River was recorded on 
Feb. 22 (81, Axtells). Records of these gulls at 
western Lake Erie are sufficiently rare to mention one 
at Point Pelee, Ont., Nov. 25 (Ralph O'Reilly) and 
another in Kent County, Ont., Dec. 28 (Kent Nature 
Club). There was a general but small influx of 
Snowy Owls (Buffalo, Ottawa, Toronto, Chatham, 
Rutherglen, Fort Williams, etc.). An early record 
of Horned Owl incubating was established at Toron- 
to, Feb. 9 (R. F. Jarnes, N. D. Martin). 

Woodpeckers, Magpies —Four Red-bellied Wood- 
peckers wintered at Melbourne, Middlesex Co., Ont. 
(Dec. 9, D. Murray). A record of Am. Magpie from 
western Ontario was sent in by Alex. Cringan (speci- 
men taken by David Brisket at Highstone Lake, 30 
miles northeast of Sioux Lookout, in December). 

Chickadees and Titmice—Although no return 
flight of Brown-capped Chickadees was reported, a 
number of them wintered here and there throughout 
this region from Haliburton Co., Ont., and the east- 
ern Finger Lakes, N. Y., to Point Pelee. The heaviest 
concentration was 20 in January at Craigleith, south 
Georgian Bay (Porteous). Alan Telfer reported 24 
Tufted Titmice wintering at Sarnia, Ont. 

Warblers —Three late records of warblers in west- 
ern New York seem worthy of mention: a Nashville 
at Rochester, Dec. 9, by T. Barry (first winter rec- 
ord), a Parula at Rochester, Nov. 26 (Howard Mil- 
ler), and an Oven-bird at Ithaca, Dec. 19, reported 
by K. C. Parkes (first winter record). 

Finches and Sparrows.—The first record of the 
Cardinal at the Lakehead came from Mrs. Carl Ryd- 
holm, Vicker’s Heights, west of Fort William, Ont. 
She saw a male there in mid-December. Another in- 
teresting northern record was made at Sturgeon Falls 
near Lake Nipissing (9, Jan. 24, Mrs. Frank Cler- 
mont; seen on 26th and reported by Dorothy Hes- 
lop). Feature of the season was the prevalence 
throughout the region of Evening Grosbeaks and, in 
smaller numbers, Pine Grosbeaks. Purple Finches, 
both crossbills and both redpolls were reported from 
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many areas but in no great numbers. Individual 
Oregon Juncos were reported from Toronto, Hamil- 
ton, and London, Ont., and Erie Falls, Pa. Unprece- 
dented were 3 White-throated Sparrows which turned 
up in Thunder Bay District, Ont., 2 in Neebing 
township on Jan. 12 (F. Dupuis) and a third in 
February at Caramat, 20 miles east of Longlac (Mrs. 
J. S. Navin). A Lincoln’s Sparrow at Erie Falls, Pa., 
Nov. 23 (H. K. Land) was late-—JAMEs L. BAILLIE, 
Royal Ontario Museum of Zoology and Palaeontology, 
Toronto. 


APPALACHIAN REGION.—Cold weather came in 
early November and lasted through December. Janu- 
ary and February were generally mild, while March 
was cold. There was heavy early- 
season snow in Pennsylvania, but 
only light southward. In 
East Tennessee practi- 
cally no snow. 

Despite the open season, many 
birds wintered south of their usual 
ranges. Such species as Eastern 
Towhee, White-throated Sparrow, 
and Am. Robin, usually present in 
northern West Virginia, were rare 
or absent. No wintering Myrtle 
Warblers were found in this area. 
Lakes and streams were open dur- 
‘ ing most of the winter, but water- 
fowl of all kinds were in much 
smaller numbers than during the 
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preceding winter. 

Loons, Grebes, Herons ——Most Common Loons 
moved southward during the cold weather of the 
early winter. One seen on Cheat Lake, Monongalia 
Co., W. Va. (George A. Hall), on Feb. 3 may have 
been an early spring arrival. Grebes of all species 
were notably scarce. On the lakes of northeastern 
Ohio, Vincent McLaughlin reported not a single in- 
dividual during the winter. One Red-necked Grebe 
was found near Warren, Pa., on Feb. 10 (H. E. 
Johnson and L. M. Peterson). Two individuals of the 
same species were noted on March 23 by D. R. 
Hostetter and H. G. Helbert, of Dayton, Va. Mrs. 
E. M. West found two Horned Grebes near Kingston, 
Tenn., on Feb. 4. One Great Blue Heron remained 
in northeastern Ohio despite the ice (VM). 

Waterfoul—A Mute Swan was present in north- 
eastern Ohio until Feb. 12. Local observers are puz- 
zled over the feral status of this species, since it 
occurs irregularly. H. K. Land reported a Blue Goose 
in Wetzel Co., W. Va., on Feb. 11. Large flocks of 
Am. Mergansers, together with some Hooded Mer- 
gansers, appeared on lakes as soon as they were open. 
Save for Black Ducks, few of the dabbling species 
spent the winter. A male Godwall, unusual in the 
region, appeared at Lexington, Va., on March 10 
(J. J. Murray). Hugh Land reported a European 
Widgeon from Huntington, W. Va. At Morgantown, 
W. Va., a female Ruddy Duck spent the winter. 
Other diving ducks began arriving about Feb. 3. 
Buffle-heads were in unusual numbers, but other 


species Were not so abundant as normally. 

Hawks.—McLaughlin reported a Goshawk at 
Youngstown, Ohio, from Feb. 10 to March 2. He 
also noted a dark-phase Rough-legged Hawk on Feb. 
14. An individual of this species was seen by F. R. 
Scott, near Winchester, Va., on Feb. 7. Ralph Ede- 
burn commented on the unusual abundance of Spar- 
row Hawks near Huntington, W. Va., and Hall 
made a similar observation in western Pennsylvania. 
Peregrine Falcons were noted in Allegheny County, 
Pa., and near Morgantown, W. Va. 

Gallinaceous Birds.—The season was favorable to 
the survival of Ruffed Grouse, Bob-white, and Tur- 
keys. Grouse seem to be near the peak of their cyclic 
abundance in the southern Appalachians, and may 
have started their decline in northeastern Ohio. A 
flock of 19 Bob-whites fed all winter in a yard near 
Morgantown, W. Va., and maintained full numbers 
until the break-up in early April. Turkeys are thought 
to be declining in numbers in Virginia, but seem to 
be on the increase in West Virginia. 

Snipe, Gulls.—Wilson’s Snipe was fairly common 
throughout the winter at Lexington, Va. (JJM). A 
flock of 8 was at Youngstown, Ohio, on March 14 
(VM). Several observers commented on the scarcity 
of gulls of all species throughout the winter. A 
Laughing Gull near Lexington, Va., on March 11 
is the first Virginia record west of the Blue Ridge 
(JJM). 

Ouls, Woodpeckers —The only Snowy Owl re- 
ports (unverified) come from northeastern Ohio and 
western Maryland. An unusual number of Long- 
eared Owls were seen. One was noted near Steuben- 
ville, Ohio, on Jan. 1 by Clinton S. Banks. Ed Seeber 
reported one in December from Huntington, W. Va. At 
Lexington, Va., where the species is very unusual, one 
was seen on Dec. 26 (JJM). Saw-whet Owls were 
noted by Hugh Land in Cabell Co., W. Va., and in 
Gallia Co., Ohio, on Jan. 1. Birds of this species 
were calling in early spring at Newfound Gap, in 
the Great Smoky Mountains National Park (AS). 

Pileated Woodpeckers may now be considered com- 
mon birds in this region, even around towns and 
cities. Mrs. Harlan Calhoun had a pair all winter at 
her feeding shelf in Moorefield, W. Va. Yellow- 
shafted Flickers at State College, Pa., during the 
winter were unusual (William S. Clarke, Jr.). 

Flycatchers through Thrushes—Phoebes wintered 
at Morgantown and Wheeling, north of their usual 
range in West Virginia. The large Black-capped 
Chickadee flight, reported from southern Canada in 
the autumn, spilled over in Pennsylvania and West 
Virginia. These birds were well mixed in among the 
Carolina Chickadees which normally spend the win- 
ter here. Red-breasted Nuthatches were in small num- 
bers, with no conce:.trations reported. Bewick’s 
Wrens were missing from places where they normally 
winter. 

At State College, Pa., a Mockingbird wintered. 
Brown Thrashers at Knoxville, Tenn. (J. C. Howell), 
and at Morgantown, W. Va. (collected in February 
by Wayne Davis) were unusual. Eastern Bluebirds 
in northern Pennsylvania were reported on Jan. 23 


by P. F. Springer. Hermit Thrushes were well dis- 
tributed, one at a feeding shelf in Gatlinburg (AS). 

Pipits through Blackbirds —There was a heavy 
flight of Water Pipits through the Morgantown area 
in early March. Cedar Waxwings were present in 
good numbers in northeastern Ohio and northern 
West Virginia. At Mt. Lookout, W. Va., W. C. Legg 
reported a Palm Warbler on Dec. 4. Merrill Wood 
and others found a female Common Yellowthroat at 
State College, Pa., on Jan. 6. On the same day Wood 
and Alfred Smalley found 5 Eastern Meadowlarks in 
the State College neighborhood. Rusty Blackbirds 
were at Elizabethton, Tenn., on March 1 (Lee R. 
Herndon). 

Finches —Ornithologically speaking, the big event 
of the 1951-52 winter season in the Appalachian Re- 
gion was an unprecedented flight of Evening Gros- 
beaks. These birds appeared in October and are still 
present in April. From Pennsylvania to South Caro- 
lina and Tennessee they have been present in flocks 
numbering 50 to 100. In West Virginia, for example, 
they were actually reported from twenty-five different 
localities, almost everywhere there were observers. 
Birds in and near Gatlinburg, Tenn. (Arthur Stupka), 
were the first ever recorded from the Great Smoky 
Mountains National Park. 

Although of smaller proportions, the flight of Pine 
Grosbeaks was almost equally interesting. These birds 
were common in many parts of Pennsylvania, were 
noted in fair numbers at various points in Maryland 
and West Virginia, and reached the Shenandoah Na- 
tional Park in Virginia. At Oglebay Park, Wheeling, 
W. Va. (G. H. Breiding), Pine Grosbeaks and Eve- 
ning Grosbeaks were present in the same flock. An 
immature male Rose-breasted Grosbeak wintered suc- 
cessfully at Knoxville, Tenn. (JCH). This is the 
first winter record for the area. It is, indeed, a 
strange occurrence when Rose-breasted, Evening, and 
Pine Grosbeaks are together in the Appalachian Re- 
gion. An almost complete failure in the spruce and 
fir cone crop made this a poor season for siskins and 
crossbills in the highlands. There were very few Red 
Crossbill records in the Great Smokies region, and 
none at all from West Virginia. Siskins were more 
common in the lowlands, where they fed on the 
seeds of sweet gum trees. Mrs. Walter Coutu (as 
reported by Clarke) had 6 White-winged Crossbills 
about her home near State College, Pa., during the 
autumn. 

Sparrows.—There were two winter reports of Ore- 
gon Juncos, both sight records. One comes from Har- 
rison City, Pa. (Howell K. Land), and the other 
from Cabell Co., W. Va. (Hugh Land). Since racial 
determination was, of course, impossible, this species 
must be placed on the hypothetical list. Am. Tree 
Sparrows were notably scarce throughout much of 
the region. Field Sparrows wintered as far north as 
State College, Pa. A Chipping Sparrow at Hunting- 
ton, W. Va., on Jan. 1 was unusual (RE). 

This has been one of the seasons when Fox Spar- 
rows come into full song in early spring. More often 
than not, they are silent while with us. Lapland 
Longspurs were found at one of the University farms 
near Morgantown, W. Va., about March 1 (Hall, 
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Hundley, and others). Snow Buntings were scarce, 
even in northern Ohio.—MAvuRICcE Brooks. West 
Virginia University, Morgantown, W. Wa. 


WESTERN GREAT LAKES REGION.—This was 
a season of contrasts and relatively mild weather. Al- 
though there was a heavy snowfall throughout the 
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SILL area it was 
hard to realize 
that the total snowfall was only a few inches below 
last year’s all time high. The Minneapolis Weather 
Bureau reported the December snowfall had been ex- 
ceeded only 4 times in 61 years. Snowfall for Janu- 
ary was slightly above normal and the average tem- 
perature was slightly below normal, with the first 
half of the month mild but a severe cold spell the 
last half. February was warmer than usual, but with 
several severe storms. The Detroit Weather Bureau 
reported December slightly colder than normal, and 
by Dec. 20 there was a 16-inch blanket of snow, un- 
usual for the area. Most of it melted during the last 
3 days of December. January was mild and wet, with 
extremes of temperature. At Imlay City, Lapeer Co., 
Mich., the temperature went to 54° on Jan. 15, and 
on Jan. 17 it reached an all-time high for January 
of 60°. At the end of the month it dropped to -14° 
Snowfalls accompanied the drops in temperature, so 
there was snow on the ground almost constantly. At 
Germfask, Mich., a total of 69.3 inches of snow fell 
in November and December, with lots of cold 
weather. Since the first of the year the weather has 
been “as near perfect as possible.’’ March was colder 
and wetter than usual. At Minneapolis the snowfall 
was the fourth greatest total in 62 years and on 
March 22, 13.7 inches of snow fell in 24 hours, 
breaking the previous March record of 12.0 inches in 
1899. 

Loons and Grebes.—A Common Loon was seen on 
Dec. 2 and on Jan. 30 at Detroit, Mich. (Mrs. Irene 
Jasper). A Western Grebe (far east of its summer 
range) was observed near Milwaukee, Wis., on Jan. 
2 (Mrs. F. L. Larkin). There were several reports 
of wintering Pied-billed Grebes from both Michigan 
and Minnesota. 

Waterfoul—Two Whistling Swans were seen 
near the mouth of the Detroit River, Detroit, Mich., 
on Jan. 9 and at nearby Point Mouillee on Feb. 13 
and 29 (A. Gene Gazley). Two Whistling Swans 
and 1 Canada Goose wintered at the mouth of the 
Saginaw River, Bay Co., Mich. (Eugene Kenaga). 
No Canada Geese wintered in the Detroit area, while 
at the other side of the state an estimated 2500 Can- 
ada Geese wintered on and near the Kalamazoo and 
St. Joseph Rivers (Mrs. Gladys Hall). At Detroit, 
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Mich., an estimated 32,000 ducks wintered on the 
open waters of the Detroit and St. Clair Rivers. 
These were mostly Canvas-backs, scaups (sp.), Am. 
Golden-eyes, and Am. Mergansers, with a few Mal- 
lards, Black Ducks, Redheads, Buffle-heads, and Rud- 
dy Ducks; the latter rarely winter in this area (Mrs. 
Niel T. Kelley and Detroit Audubon Society). Five 
Ruddy Ducks were also wintering near Otsego, Alle- 
gan Co., Mich., with an unusually large concentra- 
tion of Am. Golden-eyes (Hall). In Wisconsin. wa- 
terfowl wintered in usual numbers. About 250 Am. 
Golden-eyes wintered on the Mississippi River at 
Minneapolis (W. Breckenridge) and 240 were 
recorded along the Minnesota River in St. Paul, Ram- 
sey Co., Minn., during the Christmas Count (St. Paul 
Audubon Society). Several Hooded Mergansers win- 
tered at Lake Vadnais, Ramsey Co., Minn. (A. C. 
Rosenwinkel, Whitney Eastman, ef a/.). Old-squaws 
were observed in the Detroit, Mich., area on Jan 
12 and Feb. 23 (Ralph A. O'Reilly, Jr.) and White- 
winged Scoters were reported from the same area 
on Jan. 1 and Jan. 24 (Mathilde Henkel). 
Hawks.—Michigan observers reported hawks in 
normal or increased numbers, while Minnesota re- 
porters noted fewer wintering hawks. Goshawks were 
observed in Dane Co., Wis., on Nov. 17 (Mary Don. 
ald) and near St. Paul-Minneapolis, Minn., on Jan 
11 (Mrs. Mary Lupient). At Imlay City, Mich.. Red- 
tailed Hawks and Sparrow Hawks were most 
frequently while Red-shouldered and Rough-legged 
Hawks were seen much less frequently than in other 
years (Dale A. Zimmerman). In the vicinity of De- 
troit, Mich., Cooper's, Red-tailed, Rough-legged, 
Marsh and Sparrow Hawks were reported in normal 
numbers; 14 Bald Eagles were reported there on an 
aerial waterfowl census. Two Bald Eagles wintered 
in the Kalamazoo, Mich., area. There were limited 
reports of Red-tails and Rough-legs in Minnesota: 
Sparrow Hawks were reported more often. 
Gallinaceous Birds.—At Seney National Wildlife 
Refuge at Germfask, Mich., Ruffed and Sharp-tailed 
Grouse wintered well; no Greater Prairie Chickens 
were seen (C. Henry). Ruffed Grouse in small 
numbers were reported from Kalamazoo, Allegan and 
Van Buren Counties, Mich. (Hall). Several ob- 
servers commented on the marked increase of the 
Ring-necked Pheasant in Michigan; at Midland, 
Mich., wintering populations of Ring-necked Pheas- 
ants and Bob-whites were greater than in previous 
years (Kenaga); at Kalamazoo Ring-necked Pheas- 
ants wintered well, but flocks of Bob-whites have 
dwindled; at Detroit, 562 Ring-necked Pheasants 
were recorded on this year’s Christmas Count, only 
97 in the previous year. Near Imlay City, Lapeer 
Co., Mich., Ring-necked Pheasants had increased, but 
the Bob-white, at a 10-year high last fall, was seri- 
ously affected by the severe winter weather. 
Wilson's Snipe.—There are always a few Wilson's 
Snipe in suitable localities. and they were again re- 
ported wintering in the St. Paul-Minneapolis area 
(St. Paul Audubon Society). 
Glaucous Gulls.—Each year a few are seen on 
the north shore of Lake Superior, north of Duluth, 
St. Louis Co., Minn. This year 4 were seen during 
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the Christmas census of that area (Duluth Bird 
Club). 

Owls.—Reports of Snowy Owls were of either a 
few during the early part of the season or were nega- 
tive. One was found dead early in December near 
Detroit, Mich. (Detroit Audubon Society), another 
single record was received from Lapeer Co., Mich., 
in late November or early December (Zimmerman), 
and at Mud Lake National Wildlife Refuge near 
Holt, Minn., they were present in ‘‘very limited num- 
bers” (Lloyd H. Mangus). Of unusual interest was 
a Hawk Owl observed at Duluth, Minn., on Dec. 2 
(Joel Bronoel, O. A. Finseth and P. B. Hofslund) 
and a Saw-whet Owl seen several times at Gross Ile, 
Wayne Co., Mich. (Ernest Stanton). 

Wood peckers—A Yellow-shafted Flicker was seen 
on Dec. 30, Imlay City, Mich. (Zimmerman), sev- 
eral at Kalamazoo, Mich. (Hall), and 2 in Calhoun 
Co., Mich., on Jan. 6 (Lawrence H. Walkinshaw). 
Several were seen throughout the winter at a feed- 
ing station near Minneapolis, Minn. (Mrs. Josephine 
Herz). A Red-headed Woodpecker was observed 
near Lake Vadnais, Ramsey Co., Minn., on Jan. 5 
(Mr. and Mrs. Eastman). An adult female Yellow- 
bellied Sapsucker was seen on Dec. 29 and 30 at 
Imlay City, Mich., unusual for that area in winter 
(Zimmerman ). 

Horned Larks.—Horned Larks appeared at Mud 
Lake Refuge near Holt in northwestern Minnesota on 
Feb. 26 (Mangus). 

Chickadees and Titmice.—Most observers reported 
an increase in Black-capped Chickadees, but the rec- 
ords of Brown-capped Chickadees were surprising. 
At Detroit, Mich., where the species was recorded 
only once before in the past 8 years, 4 were seen 
at Gross Ile, Wayne Co., on Dec. 12 (O'Reilly), 
2 at the same place on Jan. 15 (Mrs. Martha Purdy) 
and 1 was seen on Feb. 10 at Bloomfield Hills, Oak- 
land Co. (Mrs. Harriet Woolfenden and George 
Kelley). At Imlay City, Lapeer Co., Mich., a Brown- 
capped Chickadee was seen on Dec. 29 and 30 and 
Feb. 2 by Zimmerman, his first record for the county. 
A few wintered at Seney Refuge near Germfask, 
Mich. (Henry). A Brown-capped Chickadee was ob- 
served several times throughout the winter at the 
W. K. Kellogg Bird Sanctuary, Mich. (Hall). A 
Tufted Titmouse was noted at St. Paul, Ramsey Co., 
Minn., on Dec. 6 (John Hall, Rosenwinkel and David 
Thurston) and several remained near feeding. sta- 
tions in the Minneapolis-St. Paul area. 

Nuthatches through Blackbirds.—Red-breasted Nut- 
hatches remained throughout the winter in the De- 
troit, Mich., area (Detroit Audubon Society); and 
at St. Cloud, Minn., 27 were counted on Dec. 26 
(St. Cloud Bird Club). A Carolina Wren, rare in 
Minnesota at any time except in the southeastern 
part of the state, was seen near St. Paul on Dec. 9 
(Rosenwinkel). Another unusual bird was a Varied 
Thrush, seen at Manitowoc, Wis.. Jan. 23 to 30 
(Lillian Marsh, Merle Pickett, et a/.). A late remain- 
ing Eastern Bluebird was seen on Oct. 23 at North- 
field, Rice Co., Minn. (Orwin Rustad). Bohemian 
Waxwings were again abundant at Duluth, Minn., 
after several years of scarcity (Bronoel). Two Purple 


Grackles (Bronzed), unusually far north for winter 
time, were seen at Grand Marais, Cook Co., Minn., 
on Feb. 24 (A. E. Allin). 

Grosbeaks.—The big event this year was the in- 
vasion of grosbeaks, particularly Pine Grosbeaks. In 
the vicinity of Detroit, Mich., Pine Grosbeaks were 
reported throughout the entire winter period in vari- 
ous-sized flocks, averaging about 20 birds, with a 
maximum of 59 on Jan. 7 in Oakland Co. (Vir- 
ginia Gorst and Elsie Townsend). Evening Gros- 
beaks were not so frequently seen in the Detroit 
area, but a total of 253 were reported from Oakland 
County during the winter period (Mr. and Mrs. 
K. H. Sanderson, et al.). At Imlay City, Mich., there 
was only one record of the Evening Grosbeak, a 
dead female found on Feb. 2; but Pine Grosbeaks 
were seen from Dec. 25 to Feb. 14, a maximum of 
22 on Feb. 5. Only 2 bright-colored males were seen 
(Zimmerman). At Midland, Mich., unusual num- 
bers of both Evening and Pine Grosbeaks were pres- 
ent (Kenaga). Pine Grosbeaks remained throughout 
the winter at the W. K. Kellogg Bird Sanctuary 
(Art Staebler) and were also observed at Battle 
Creek, Mich. (E. M. Brigham, Jr.). Evening Gros- 
beaks were seen at Battle Creek, Mich., on Jan. 6 
and 26 (Robert Cornell). At Seney Refuge in north- 
ern Michigan both Evening and Pine Grosbeaks were 
seen only in early winter (Henry). In Wisconsin, 
Pine Grosbeaks were reported from Madison on Dec. 
11 (Mr. and Mrs. Hermsted), Mazomanie, Nov. 15 
(Sam Robbins) and Milwaukee, Dec. 5 (Mary Don- 
ald). At Mud Lake in northwestern Minnesota about 
175 Evening Grosbeaks were seen on March 21, the 
only record for this year (Mangus). At Duluth, 
Minn., Evening Grosbeaks were very numerous and 
102 were counted at John Bero’s feeding station on 
Dec. 30 (Bronoel). Eight Pine Grosbeaks were re- 
ported from St. Cloud during their Christmas Count 
on Dec. 26 (St. Cloud Bird Club). There were num- 
erous reports of smaller flocks of both Grosbeaks in 
the St. Paul-Minneapolis area—Harvey L. GUNDER- 
SON. Minnesota Museum of Natural History, Minnea- 
polis 14, Minn. 


MIDDLEWESTERN PRAIRIE REGION.— 
Throughout the region, winter fell into two sharply 
contrasting meterological periods, the division oc- 
curring early in 
January. The first 
period, with 
heavy November 
and December 
snow and inter- 
vals of extreme 
cold, determined 
the distribution 
of most birds for 
the entire  sea- 
son. With suc- 
cessive snows accumulating on the ground in De- 
cember, many winter residents moved out of the 
region or concentrated in its southern reaches; semi- 
hardy species were rare or absent. The general scarc- 
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ity of birds continued despite the mild and open 
weather of January and February, when daily tem- 
peratures averaged as much as 8° above normal at 
some stations. 

Herons.—Two Indiana wader records are surpris- 
ing in view of the cold season: 2 Black-crowned 
Night Herons at Indianapolis in January (Val No- 
lan), and an Am. Bittern on the Jasper-Pulaski 
Christmas Count (Russell Mumford). 

Geese and Ducks.—While Canada Geese remained 
in southern Iilinois in customary numbers (60,000 
at Horseshoe Lake; 20,000 at Crab Orchard Lake, 
Richard Brewer), there are comparatively few records 
from points where small flocks winter in more tem- 
perate years. Most observers inland from the Great 
Lakes found that the unfavorable weather produced 
a similar decline in wintering ducks. An exception 
is a report of 3500 Canvas-backs in southwest In- 
diana, where a few hundred are considered a big 
concentration (William Barnes). As usual, Old- 
squaws gathered in great numbers on Lake Michigan; 
a single flock of 4000 in early January off Gary, 
Ind., indicates the size these congregations sometimes 
attain (Nora and Raymond Grow, ef al.). Among 
occasional reports of scoters, 3 American and 2 
White-winged near St. Louis in early February de- 
serve remark (J. Earl Comfort). 

Hawks, Eagles —A noticeable decline in buteos 
in most of the northern part of the region may per- 
haps be accounted for by an abundance of wintering 
hawks in Missouri and southern Illinois. To pursue 
this possible correlation further, mammalogists trap- 
ping mice in the latter states describe the Miécrotu: 
population in superlatives (Oscar Hawksley, Brewer). 

Movements of the Rough-legged Hawk are ob- 
scure; apparently the flight was postponed until late 
December, with numbers low except in Missouri and 
perhaps Indiana. Only Goshawk was reported, at St. 
Louis, Feb. 2 (Jack Van Benthuysen, fide Comfort). 
The much rarer Gyrfalcon occurred at South Bass 
Island, Ohio, Nov. 26 (Milton Trautman). Bald 
Eagles were generally distributed, although Thomas 
Morrissey found only 14 wintering along the Mis- 
sissippi near Davenport, Iowa, compared with 34 last 
year. Peak number this year was 25 at Hamilton, 
Ill., in mid-January (T. E. Musselman). 

Rails.—Laurel Van Camp found single dead and 
live King Rails in December and January near 
Toledo, Ohio. While the preliminary map of the 
winter distribution of this species discloses that this 
is the only locality in the region where it is known 
to occur, it should be looked for elsewhere. 

Gulls.—Observers on the Great Lakes have come 
to regard the Iceland and more especially the Glaucous 
Gulls as rare but regular winter visitors. This winter 
they were much rarer on Lake Michigan (A. L. 
Campbell, Ted Nork), and absent from South Bass 
Island in Lake Erie (Trautman). Two Glaucous Gulls 
near St. Louis in early January were far south of 
their normal range. 

Owls.—Winter owls made little news. A total of 
perhaps half a dozen Snowies appeared at scattered 
points in Illinois and northwest Indiana in Decem- 
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ber, but none seem to have lingered after that month. 
There are the usual well-distributed reports of win- 
tering Long-eared Owls, with some indications of a 
decline in the north and a corresponding gain in the 
southern part of the region (as far south as Bloom- 
ington, Ind.). No large roosts were discovered. Short- 
eared Owls wintered locally at several places in 
Illinois and Indiana. Only in Missouri were many 
found (Comfort, Ben King); note again the winter's 
abundance of mice in that state. 

Perching birds (general) —With few dissenting 
voices, observers agree that wintering passerines were 
far less numerous than usual; the dissenters are, as 
might be expected, in the southern half of the re- 
gion. For example, estimates of the decline in num- 
bers of Slate-colored Juncos and Am. Tree Sparrows 
ranged as high as 90% around Chicago (Karl Bar- 
tel). Correspondingly scarce were the many semi- 
hardy species whose winter distribution northward 
tends to be determined, at least indirectly, by the 
season's severity or mildness. Only Indiana and Ken- 
tucky carried the usual complement of such birds as 
Eastern Phoebes, Hermit Thrushes, /ctertds and spar- 
rows. A few records of these half-hardy birds are 
worth mention: Catbirds at Henderson, Ky. (Burt 
L. Monroe, Jr.) and Murphysboro, Ill. (Hardy, fide 
Brewer); Brown Thrashers at Louisville and Hen- 
derson, Ky. (Monroe) and Iowa City, Iowa (Kent, 
fide Morrissey). Most unusually, a male Baltimore 
Oriole was found at St. Louis on Dec. 9 (Comfort). 

Red-breasted Nuthatches continued to be generally 
present in large numbers. Few irregular vagrants 
were recorded. Notable were single Bohemian Wax- 
wings in flocks of Cedar Waxwings at Glendale, 
Iowa, Feb. 24 (James H. and Marjorie Decker), and 
near Chicago, all winter; and a Spotted Towhee at 
St. Louis from January to March. 

Chickadees—The autumn report of the chickadee 
invasion can now be concluded. Black-caps reached 
Columbus, Ohio; a specimen collected there was the 
first in 75 years, and belongs to the race Parus a, 
atricapillus. Brown-capped Chickadees never pene- 
trated farther south or west than the Chicago area, 
as already reported. Three singles near Gary and 4 
together at Wilmette, Ill., composed this vanguard. 
Interestingly, a bird banded in early January by Mrs. 
Floyd Maffitt near Gary is still returning daily to her 
feeder at this writing in April. 

Northern Finches.—For most observers east of the 
Mississippi, the most remarkable events of the winter 
were the spectacular and perhaps unprecedented in- 
vasions of grosbeaks. Evening Grosbeaks reached 
their peak in numbers in early December, perhaps 
later in Ohio; some then dispersed southward, but 
most seem to have left the region. By March the 
southern limits of dispersal followed a line from 
St. Louis eastward through Louisville and Ports- 
mouth, Ohio, to Canton, Ohio. Pine Grosbeaks were 
recorded for the first time at many points in Illinois, 
Indiana and Ohio. Small flocks (seldom as large as 
20 birds) began to arrive in November across the 
northern limits of those states and remained into 
March. Southern extremes were Quincy, Ill. (Mus- 
selman), and Cincinnati (reported by Thomas). 
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Unusually common and generally distributed, too, 
were Pine Siskins; and Lapland Longspurs spread 
south to the Ohio River and east through Indiana. 
A remarkable flock of 1200 was seen at Murphysboro 
in southern Illinois in late December (Brewer), and 
Jon Rickert and John Andrews saw several on Jan. 
20 at a point in Indiana well south of Louisville. 
Large flocks of north-bound migrants were reported 
assembling in several spots at the beginning of April. 
—VaL NOLAN, JR., 806 S. Henderson, Bloomington, 
Ind. 


CENTRAL SOUTHERN REGION.—The abnor- 
mally cold weather of November, marked at Baton 
Rouge, for example, by seven days with freezing tem- 
peratures — as 
many as in all 
of December, 
January, Feb- 
ruary, and 
March com- 
bined — gave 
way to a re- 
markably mild 
winter. Yet, 
despite the 
warmth, sev- 
eral species of great rarity this far south appeared 
unexpectedly, and still others that are usually scarce, 
except in cold winters, were this year common and 
widespread. Thomas Imhof, whose competent re- 
ports from the Birmingham section were highlights 
of these summaries until he was called back into the 
Armed Services, and whose return to the region we 
now welcome, gained the impression that migration 
in March progressed ahead of schedule. The consensus 
of others, however, is that arrival dates were only 
normal, if not somewhat later than usual. The single 
noticeable concentration of migrants on the coast was 
at Pensacola, Fla., on March 31, when Miss L. Pate 
reported the earliest arrival on record of the Yellow- 
breasted Chat, the first Worm-eating Warbler of the 
season, and a good flight of Prothonotary and Hooded 
Warblers, White-eyed and Red-eyed Vireos, and Sum- 
mer Tanagers. This flight was coincident with an- 
other of Harvey R. Bullis’ remarkable sets of ob- 
servations, aboard the Fish and Wildlife Service ex- 
ploratory boat, M/V OREGON, of herons, gallinules, 
and various land birds at sea over the open Gulf. 
During the evening of March 31, when approximately 
65 miles east of the mouth of the Mississippi River 
and some 70 miles south of the coast of Alabama, 
hoards of migrants, headed northward, and flying 
with strong southerly winds that reached gale force, 
either struck or passed his well-lighted ship. The de- 
tails of this and other recent observations by Bullis 
of land birds over the open Gulf will be published 
elsewhere. 

Herons and Ibises—Am. Egrets, which are regular 
winter residents in the marshes of southern Louisiana, 
were this year more common and more nearly ubi- 
quitous than ever before: single birds at Reelfoot 
Lake, Dec. 27 (Thomas Walker and P. W. White) 

















and at Moon Lake, north of Dundee, Miss., Dec. 30 
(B. B. Coffey and others )—first time on a Tennessee 
or northern Mississippi Christmas Bird Count; sev- 
eral at Eudora, Ark., Jan. 15 (J. H. Peebles); one 
at Lonoke, Ark., Dec. 24 (BBC); fairly common 
throughout the winter at Stuttgart, Ark. (B. Mean- 
ley) and at Rosedale, Miss. (M. G. Vaiden); one at 
Wheeler Refuge, Morgan Co., Ala. (D. C. Hulse 
and others) until Jan. 10, providing the first Jan- 
uary record on file for that area. Still more surpris- 
ingly, the Little Blue Heron, which is sometimes 
quite rare in winter even on the coast of Louisiana, 
was present this past winter well inland. An im- 
mature was noted at Baton Rouge from Jan. 20 
(GHL) to at least Jan. 27 (RJN), and 2 others were 
seen at Cross Lake, La., on Dec. 23-24 (H. H. Jeter). 
A single Green Heron at Baton Rouge on Feb. 25 
(RJN) is the only record for that section prior to 
March 14. In Arkansas there appears to be no pre- 
vious record in winter for the Am. Bittern, yet Coffey 
saw 2 separate individuals at Lonoke, Dec. 24. These 
records suggest that the species may have simply 
escaped detection elsewhere, especially in the rice 
belt. Thirteen White Ibises at the Sabin Refuge in 
southwestern Louisiana on Feb. 5 (Chandler S. Rob- 
bins) provide the first record for the state in that 
month and give the species the status of having been 
seen every month of the year. 

Waterfowl—Two swans, reported as Trumpeter 
Swans because of the apparent absence of the yellow 
spot on the bill, were present on the Big Lake Refuge, 
near Manila, Ark., Feb. 6 and 7 (George Morton and 
John Ellis). A flock of 15 Richardson's Canada 
Geese were observed regularly in December on the 
Sabine Refuge by F. G. Cooch and V. L. Childs, who 
commented on the fact that these geese did not asso- 
ciate with the flocks of the larger Canada Goose in 
the near vicinity. A northward movement of approxi- 
mately 200 Blue Geese was reported near St. Charles, 
Ark., on Feb. 12, and other flocks were seen up to 
March 4 (P. J. Van Huizen). Weston saw an esti- 
mated 700 Redheads on Dec. 29 at Pensacola, where 
the species is irregular and infrequent in winter. 

Vultures, Kites and Hawks.—Sixty-eight Turkey 
Vultures at Memphis, Dec. 23 (T.O.S.), is an un- 
usually high count there at that season. A Black Vul- 
ture at Stuttgart had 2 eggs on March 1 (BM). The 
Swallow-tailed Kite, which is always a novelty in 
this region, arrived very early, but not the earliest 
ever, at Pensacola on March 9. The Mississippi Kite, 
previously unknown in Louisiana before April 4, 
was seen this year at Kenner on March 15 (H. B. 
Chase). Broad-winged Hawks also were early in 
Louisiana by 8 days, when seen at Baines on March 
8 (J. H. Bruns). A Golden Eagle studied carefully 
near Rosedale, Miss., on Jan. 13 by Mr. and Mrs. 
Vaiden, is one of the few records for the species in 
that state. F. M. Weston, without speculating as to 
possible cause, now regards the Osprey as much less 
common at Pensacola, Fla., than it was formerly, in 
the course of his 36 years of experience there. Also 
he notes that it used to arrive with great regularity 
on Feb. 15, but now seldom appears until well along 
in March (March 9 this year). 
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Rails.—Since, for some reason, there are no pub- 
lished winter records for the King Rail in Arkansas, 
the following are significant: 2 heard calling and a 
third found dead along highway, near Lonoke, Dec. 
24; two separate individuals at the same place, Jan. 
27 (BBC and R. D. Smith, Jr.). A Sora Rail at 
Pensacola, Feb. 28 (FMW), is possibly indicative of 
winter occurrence migration begins late in 
March or early in April. The Black Rail, which may 
be more illusive than it is rare, has seldom been ob- 
served on the Gulf coast. To the two records from 
Louisiana there can now be added a third, an indi- 
vidual seen at a distance of 30 to 40 feet on Feb. 7 
at the Sabine Refuge (CSR). 

Sandpipers and Gulls —A number of shorebirds 
appeared early this year but not necessarily earlier 
than ever before. Noteworthy examples are: at Pensa- 
cola (FMW ), Solitary Sandpiper, Feb. 27 (usual ar- 
rival about March 8 or 10) and Lesser Yellow-legs, 
Feb. 28 (usually first week of March); at Horseshoe 
Lake, Ark. (RDS), Greater Yellow-legs, Feb. 17, 
and Lesser Yellow-legs, Feb. 10 (neither heretofore 
before March) ; and at Empire, La. (R. B. Lea), Stilt 
Sandpiper, March 23 (first in Louisiana prior to 
April). Again, possibly because of mild weather, 
Least Sandpipers wintered in flocks of up to 103 in- 
dividuals at Lonoke, Ark., where they were seen on 
various dates between Dec. 16 and Feb. 24 (RDS). 
The Am. Avocet, ceasing somewhat to 
merit mention in consequence of its regular occur- 
rence in recent years, was twice noted on or near the 
Sabine Refuge; 9 on Dec. 29 (F. J. Buchmann) and 
28 on Jan. 28 (CSR and L. Sibley). Laughing Gulls 
seldom wander far inland, but D. C. Hulse reports 
seeing one on the Tennessee River near Decatur on 
Jan. 10-16. 

Anis, Swifts and Hummingbirds. —The fairly num- 
erous occurrences of the Smooth-billed Ani, near the 
mouth of the Mississippi River, usually in winter but 
at least once in summer, have always seemed para- 
doxical. The discovery on Jan. 30 (C. F. Lard) of 
another, dead on the lawn of the Delta Refuge, near 
Pilottown, in the same general area where the species 
was previously detected, provides a stimulus for re- 
newed speculation as to the possible origin of these 
anis. Could they have arrived on fruit boats or other 
vessels arriving from southern ports? Chimney Swifts, 
which arrive in southern Louisiana punctually on or 
about March 17, showed up this year both at Pensa- 
cola, Fla.. (FMW) and at Baton Rouge, La., (Mr. 
and Mrs. R. W. Krebs) on March 15; their arrival 
at Shreveport (HHJ) on March 21, and at Calion 
Lake, Ark. (A. J. Hoiberg) was normal or slightly 
early. A Ruby-throated Hummingbird seen Feb. 28 
at Century, Fla. (Mrs. A. L. Whigham), was much 
too early for a migrant to appear and may indicate 
another rare instance of winter occurrence of the 
species on the northern Gulf coast. Weston interest- 
ingly points out that the length of the Rufous Hum- 
mingbird’s sojourn in winter depends on how late 
hibiscus flowers are available. This year the flowers 
were killed by a freeze on Dec. 16, but in some years 
they last into January. A Rufous Hummingbird seen 
on Dec. 14 was not observed thereafter. 
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Flycatchers through Kinglets.—The first spring oc- 
currence of the Scissor-tailed Flycatcher in north- 
western Florida since 1903 was reported by D. M. 
Stullken at Pensacola on March 29; and another was 
seen by Mrs. Whigham 40 miles north at Century, 
in the last week of March (exact date not available). 
Imhof saw the Crested Flycatcher at Fairfield, Ala., 
March 25, four days earlier than ever before and 18 
days ahead of the average. Purple Martins, on the 
other hand, arrived late—Feb. 17, at Pensacola 
(FMW) and Feb. 18 at Baton Rouge (GHL)— in 
contrast to the January records of previous years, 
Surprisingly, though, the vanguard reached El] Dora- 
do, Ark., on Feb. 20 (AJH). At about this time, 
specifically Feb. 29, Blue Jays were incubating eggs 
at Stuttgart, Ark. (BM). A Carolina Wren at Shreve- 
port had 2 eggs on March 5 and hatched the com. 
pleted clutch on March 20-21 (Mr. and Mrs. J. H. 
Hearne), an early date. Golden-crowned Kinglets are 
often rare in southern Louisiana, but this year they 
were unusually common there despite the fact that 
Weston considered them below normal 
at Pensacola. 

Warblers, Tanagers, Blackbirds —The Black and 
White Warbler arrived at Fairfield, Ala., March 12 
(AJH), and at Memphis, March 22 (BBC), earlier 
than ever before (although there is one winter rec- 
ord). The Prothonotary Warbler was late at Baton 
Rouge but two days ahead of its previous earliest 
date at Pensacola, where it appeared on March 16 
(FMW), and 11 days ahead at Calion Lake, Ark., 
where it arrived this year on March 30 (AJH). A 
Yellow-breasted Chat at Pensacola on March 31 
(Miss Pate) is the earliest ever recorded there by 17 
days. Two “freakish” records of warblers are that of 
a Northern Water-thrush at El Dorado, Ark., on Dec. 
9 (AJH) and that of an Am. Redstart at Pensacola, 
Dec. 5 (FMW). Also at Pensacola, a Summer Tana- 
ger appeared, on a bird bath, on March 8, eight days 
earlier than the species has been noted there before. 
Vaiden describes vividly a blackbird roost near Rose- 
dale that each night in midwinter held an estimated 
million individuals, 42% believed to be Red-wings, 
25% Starlings, 25% Brown-headed Cowbirds, and 
8% Purple Grackles (Bronzed). Ten Brewer's Black- 
birds near Carlisle, Ark., Dec. 24 (BBC and RDS) 
and 30 near Ebony, Ark., Jan. 5 (BBC) constitute 
the first specific records of the species in that state. 
This year, between Nov. 10 and Jan. 20, for the first 
time T.0.S. members at Memphis found the species 
regularly and in numbers. 
and Sparrows.—Blue Grosbeaks arrived 
early at several widely separated places, suggesting a 
truly early northward movement. One was seen on 
the Wheeler Refuge, March 18 (DCH), the first 
March occurrence on file there; at Baines, La., April 
13 (JHB), two days ahead of the earliest record in 
the area; and at Pensacola, March 26 (ALW), eight 
days earlier than ever before. The Indigo Bunting ar- 
rived at Pensacola on March 22 (ALW), four days 
earlier than any previous record. White-crowned Spar- 
rows are usually unexplainably scarce in Louisiana in 
winter, but this year they were common even on the 
coast, at Cameron, La., and Newman recorded 1 to 
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11 individuals near Baton Rouge on numerous dates 
between Feb. 18 and the end of the period. An adult 
Harris's Sparrow observed near Cameron, La., Dec. 
28-29 (GHL and FJB), along with another seen near 
Shreveport on March 17 and presumably a migrant, 
are two of the very few records for the state. Fifteen 
Smith’s Longspurs at Lonoke, Ark., Dec. 24, are the 
first individuals of that species seen in the state since 
1885, and a flock of 6 Chestnut-collared Longspurs 
at Gilliam, La., March 23 (HHJ), is an addition to 
the birds of Louisiana, bringing the total to 366.— 
GrorceE H. Lowery, JR., and ROBERT J. NEWMAN, 
Museum of Zoology, Louisiana State University, Ba- 
ton Rouge. La. 


NORTHERN GREAT PLAINS REGION.—The 
severest weather was experienced early in the season 
over most of the region. The southern and western 
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areas had the most snow. The northern parts enjoyed 
the mildest weather in years. On the whole, fewer 
birds wintered in the region. 

Waterfowl—Fort Peck Refuge, Fort Peck, Mont., 
reported 15,000 Mallards when the feeding program 
started on Jan. 1. Winter loss was light and the 
dead birds picked up in December were believed to 
have died from lead poisoning (Clifford Wolf). Ap- 
proximately 7000 Mallards, mostly males were present 
at Bowdoin Refuge, Malta, Mont. (Leon Snyder). In 
South Dakota, 8000 Mallards and a sprinkling of 
Am. Golden-eyes and Am. Mergansers wintered on 
LaCreek Refuge (Kenneth Krumm). Canyon Lake, 
near Rapid City had about 2000 Mallards (Harry 
Behrens) and there were concentrations of geese and 
ducks at Red Lake near Chamberlain and at Lake 
Andes in the southern part of South Dakota (Scott 
Findley). As in previous winters a few ducks, mostly 
Mallards were found wherever there was open water. 

Hawks and Vultures —A dead Turkey Vulture was 
found near Heart Butte Dam near Bismarck, N. Dak., 
on Jan. 7 (Robert Randall). Rough-legged Hawks 
were scarce in most places with the exception of 
Bowdoin Refuge, Malta, Mont., where they were 
noted throughout the winter, and LaCreek Refuge, 
Martin, S. Dak., where they were abundant. Bowdoin 
and Fort Peck had a number of Golden Eagles. Three 
to 4 Bald Eagles were seen on several occasions at 


LaCreek during December (KK) and 3 were re- 
corded on Upper Souris Refuge, Foxholm, N. Dak., 
in February (Fred Cunningham). There were oc- 
casional records of Marsh Hawks in Theodore Roose- 
velit Memorial Park, Medora, N. Dak. (Allyn Hanks) 
and an increase in the wintering birds at LaCreek in 
South Dakota. One gray Gyrfalcon, the first in many 
years, was seen near Botha, Alta. (R. Stiller). Pigeon 
Hawks were seen at various times near Edmonton, 
Alta., and one was recorded at Botha on Dec. 9. 

Upland Game Birds.—The only Prairie Chickens 
reported were 3 seen on Dec. 10 near Tower City, 
N. Dak. (Edgar Preston). Sharp-tailed Grouse 
showed an increase over most of the region. A large 
number of Sage Hens were observed on Fort Peck 
Refuge, Fort Peck, Mont. Fort Peck reported a high 
population of Ring-necked Pheasants and numbers 
were seen on Medicine Lake Refuge, Medicine Lake, 
Mont. (Elmo Adams). In South Dakota many large 
flocks were noted near Centerville (Lester Lauritzen) 
and there was an increase on LaCreek (KK). Lower 
Souris Refuge, Upham, N. Dak. (Don Gray), and 
Arrowwood Refuge, Kensal, N. Dak. (Nelius Nel- 
son), showed a slight increase. 

Ouls.—Snowy Owls were reported as quite num- 
erous near Edmonton, Alta. (Robert Lister) ; average 
near Yorkton, Sask. (Dr. Stuart Houston); fewer 
than usual in the central part of the region and 
scarce to absent in the southern areas. Hawk Owls 
were recorded frequently in the muskeg areas of Al- 
berta. Great Gray Owls were seen on several oc- 
casions in the wooded districts some 100 miles north 
of Edmonton. The only areas reporting Short-eared 
Owls in any numbers were Edmonton and Bowdoin. 
A Saw-whet Owl, observed on the Christmas Count, 
was a new record for Des Lacs Refuge, Kenmare, 
N. Dak. (Howard Huenecke). 

Woodpeckers, Nuthatches and Creepers.—Pileated 
Woodpeckers were seen frequently near Edmonton, 
Alta. Hairy Woodpeckers, usually scarce, appeared in 
Kenmare, N. Dak., in mid-January and remained un- 
til early March. As many as 4 were noted at one 
time. In many areas Hairy and Downy Woodpeckers 
were scarce. A few Lewis’s Woodpeckers were ob- 
served in Rapid City, S. Dak. (HB). Red-breasted 
Nuthatches were present in larger numbers in Canton 
and Sioux Falls, $. Dak. (Mallory, Mrs. Donahoe, 
Findley), and more Brown Creepers were recorded 
in Canton (W. Mallory). 

Robins through Blackbirds —There were scattered 
records of Am. Robins throughout the region but at 
no place did they attain numbers of last year. One 
Townsend's Solitaire was seen on Jan. 22 at Wilton, 
N. Dak., where it remained until the end of the 
month (Hannah Gray). One was recorded on several 
occasions in Bismarck and Mandan, N. Dak., and one 
was noted several times in the Black Hills; 2 were 
seen in Rapid City, S. Dak. Bohemian Waxwings 
were noted in early winter but the unusually large 
numbers were not recorded until after the first week 
in January. In many places they were still present at 
the end of the period. A few Cedar Waxwings were 
recorded in Fargo, N. Dak. (Stevens, Cassel) and in 
Bismarck (Randall). The first winter concentration 
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of Common Starlings was reported from Fort Peck, 
Mont. Western Meadowlarks wintered in greater num- 
bers on LaCreek Refuge in South Dakota. Several 
Red-winged Blackbirds were noted. A small flock of 
Rusty Blackbirds was seen on a farm near Bismarck 
on Jan. 5 and 6 of these birds wintered on a farm 
near Minot, N. Dak., until Jan. 7 (Stanley Saug- 
stad ). 

Finches and Sparrows.—Evening Grosbeaks were 
scarce. Pine Grosbeaks and Redpoills were common 
in the vicinity of Edmonton, Alta. These 2 species 
appeared in large flocks on the unharvested flax fields 
near Sheho, Sask.. on Feb. 1 (William Niven). Ed- 
monton reported the only White-winged Crossbills. 
Unusual numbers of Pine Siskins were seen in Sioux 
Falls and Canton, S. Dak. They were common in 
Bismarck, N. Dak., and a flock was noted in a farm 
grove near Tolley, N. Dak., in mid-February. The 
usual number of White-winged Juncos were seen in 
Rapid City, S. Dak. Many thousands of Lapland 
Longspurs appeared at LaCreek Refuge, Martin, S. 
Dak., the last 3 days of January. Snow Buntings 
were last seen near Kenmare on March 28, when a 
flock of thirty was recorded (Olive Bodmer) and at 
Arrowwood Refuge, Kensal, N. Dak., where a small 
flock was noted on the same day.—ROBERT and ANN 
GAMMELL, Kenmare, N. Dak. 
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seed-eating birds (Mrs. 
H. L. Williams). The late fall and early spring 
movements of birds were reported to be generally 
erratic. An early spring arrival of several species was 
noted by all Texas observers; elsewhere movements 
did not show any definite pattern. 

Grebes.—Two Red-necked Grebes were seen at 
Tulsa, Okla., on Feb. 9, one of the very few records 
of this species in the state (O. W. and E. Letson). 

Waterfowl Wintering populations of geese and 
ducks were generally disappointing with few large 
concentrations reported. Probably as a result of the 
limited water areas in the western portion of the 
region, waterfowl numbers were definitely lower than 
last year. Canada Geese apparently wintered at To- 
peka, Kans. (L. B. Carson) and at Stillwater, Okla. 
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(F. M. Baumgartner). In both localities geese are 
rarely seen in winter. The early spring duck flight 
was heavy and tended to be earlier than usual. Pin- 
tails were earlier and more common than in any 
previous winter at Commerce, Tex. (Mrs. N. O'Neil). 
The Shoveller was more common than usual in sev- 
eral localities, particularly at Denton, Tex. (K. and 
R. Rylander). Cinnamon Teal seen at Tulsa on Feb, 
9 (OWL and EL) and on Feb. 10 (J. G. Newell, 
Mr. and Mrs. Esst and Mrs. D. Acord) constitute 
the first records of the Tulsa Audubon Society since 
1939. A pair of Buffle-heads wintered at Dallas, Tex., 
the first male seen in 15 years of observation (E. 
Winford). An Old-squaw was seen at the Salt Plains 
Refuge near Cherokee, Okla. on Dec. 26 (Tullis, 
Van den Akker). This species is casual in Oklahoma. 

Vultures and Hawks.—The Turkey Vulture was 
seen in large numbers at Fort Worth but the Black 
Vulture continued to be scarce (M and W). At Dallas 
the Black Vulture showed a definite increase over last 
winter (EW). Bald Eagles appeared to be widespread 
but were scarce at Fort Collins, Colo. (R. G. Beidle- 
man). A Peregrine Falcon at Dallas on March 17 
was an unusual distribution record (W. Christian). 
The Prairie Falcon was observed on 3 dates at Still- 
water (FMB) and one apparently wintered at Fort 
Worth (W). This species is rare in the eastern part 
of the Plains. 

Grouse through Gulls.—A prairie chicken (sp.) 
was seen at Dallas on Feb. 2. This bird was probably 
a “drifter” far from its normal range (EW, S. 
Marchman, ef al.). Bob-white wintered well at Still- 
water (J. E. Williams) and at Denton (KR, RR) but 
were seldom found at Fort Worth (M and W). A 
King Rail at Altus, Okla., on Nov. 28 is a new 
locality record (R. C. Brummett). Eight Baird's Sand- 
pipers seen at the Salt Plains Refuge on Dec. 29 con- 
stitute the first winter record of this species in Okla- 
homa (JBV, ef al.). A Bonaparte’s Gull at Denton 
on Dec. 30 was a new locality record (M and W). 

Owls, Woodpeckers, Jays —A Barn Owl collected 
near Fort Collins, Colo., on March 6 was an unusual 
distribution record (RGB). The Red-headed Wood- 
pecker was not seen at Topeka (LBC). One win- 
tered at Dallas where the species is rare (EW). A 
Blue Jay was seen at Fort Collins on Jan. and 
again on Feb. 22. This species nested in several lo- 
calities in northeastern Colorado last summer and 
may become a permanent resident (RGB). Steller’s 
Jay was not seen at Fort Collins but Scrub and Pifion 
Jays were more plentiful than usual (RGB). 

Nuthatches, Dippers, Thrashers.—Both the White- 
and Red-breasted Nuthatches revealed a very puzzling 
distribution on the Plains. The White-breasted was 
absent from Fort Collins (RGB), Topeka (LBC), 
Denton (KR and RR) and Fort Worth (M and W). 
However, this species was more common than usual 
at Commerce (NO) and numbers were normal else- 
where. The Red-breasted Nuthatch was also absent 
from Denton and Forth Worth but was unusually 
plentiful at Fort Collins and Topeka. The Dipper, 
which seldom follows streams out on the Plains, was 
seen in 3 locations near Fort Collins (RGB). A 
Brown Thrasher was seen on Dec. 30 at Lincoln, 
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Nebr., several hundred miles north of its regular win- 
ter range (L. M. Moos). 

Thrushes, Kinglets, Starlings —One of the features 
of the season was the tremendous numbers of Am. 
Robins wintering in the central portion of the region. 
All observers in Oklahoma reported flocks from No- 
vember through January ranging from several thou- 
sand to at least 15,000 birds on the Wichita Refuge 
near Lawton, Okla. (E. J. Greenwalt). Apparently 
this species wintered in abundance farther north than 
usual since robins were scarce at Denton (KR and 
RR) and at Fort Worth (M and W). The only 
report of the Mountain Bluebird east of its normal 
range was of 2 seen near Stillwater on Dec. 23 (G. 
Merrifield and M. Morris). Townsend's Solitaire was 
seen at Topeka (LCB) and at Norman, Okla., March 
14-23 (Cleveland County Bird Club). Golden- 
crowned Kinglets were unusually plentiful at Fort 
Collins (RGB) but both the Golden- and Ruby- 
crowned were seldom recorded at Tulsa (TAS). 
Starling flocks were much larger than those seen in 
former years at Oklahoma City (P. Griffing), at the 
Wichita Refuge (EJG) and at Commerce (NO). 

Blackbirds and Tanagers.—Unusual distribution in- 
cluded Brewer's Blackbird at Lincoln, Nebr., on Dec. 
30 (LMM) and several records at Stillwater, Okla. 
(FMB). 

Finches and Sparrows——Numbers of wintering 
finches and sparrows were reported to be smaller 
than normal at Denton (KR and RR), Fort Worth 
(M and W) and at Midland (HLW). A Cardinal 
was seen near Beecher Island, Colo., in the same 
locality where a pair was observed in March, 1950 
(RGB). There are few Cardinal records in Colo- 
rado. There was no invasion of northern finches com- 
parable to last year. Crossbills were not reported at 
Colorado Springs where this species is usually found 
in some numbers (Mrs. H. J. Wagner). Evening 
Grosbeaks were uncommon at Colorado Springs and 
also at Fort Collins (RGB). Purple Finches were an 
exception to the general rule. Practically all ob- 
servers reported unusually large numbers of this 
species. Lesser Goldfinches at Mangum, Okla., on 
Dec. 16 add to the limited number of records of this 
species in southwestern Oklahoma (A. Lovett). The 
Eastern Towhee was found in very small numbers 
by all observers in the eastern Plains. Harris’s Spar- 
row was reported at 3 localities in the Fort Collins 
area where this species is rare (RGB). White- 
crowned and White-throated Sparrows appeared to be 
erratic in distribution and abundance. Some observers 
reported both of these species to be unusually plenti- 
ful while others saw very few. Longspurs were found 
in large numbers in many localities and several new 
distribution records were reported. The Lapland Long- 
spur suffered heavy losses in a blizzard near Geneva, 
Neb., on Jan. 4-5. Hundreds were picked up dead in 
the streets (LMM). At least 2 flocks of Lapland 
Longspurs were seen regularly at Commerce, Tex., 
where this species is unusual (NO). At Stillwater, 
Okla., Smith’s Longspur was identified for the first 
time on Jan. 14 (FMB). The Chestnut-collared 
Longspur was also seen for the first time near Still- 
water when a flock of about 50 was found on Dec. 


23 (FMB and GM). A flock of about 300 seen near 
Fort Worth on Feb. 28 constituted the first record 
since the winter of 1913-14 (W.)—F. M. Baum- 
GARTNER, Oklahoma A. and M. College, Stillwater, 
Oébla. 


SOUTH TEXAS REGION.—The winter season in 
South Texas was generally mild and dry. There were 
no severe freezing spells as occurred the previous 

two winters. In the 
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recorded at Browns- 
ville was 37° on Feb. 27. In the Houston area maxi- 
mum daily temperatures ranged for the most part 
through the sixties and seventies with at least one 
day each month 80° or above. January was an ex- 
ception; however, there were 10 days on which 77° 
to 79° were reached. Drought conditions prevailed 
in the southern part of the region. Total precipita- 
tion recorded at the Brownsville Weather Station 
from Oct. 23 to March 31 was 0.89 inch with the 
greatest amount falling on Feb. 24, a mere 0.16 inch. 
In the Houston area rainfall averaged 1.5 inches per 
month, which is less than half the normal, except in 
February when 5.8 inches were recorded. 

The combination of a mild season plus the shortage 
of insect life and berries due to the dry weather re- 
sulted in a lower population throughout the region 
of robins, bluebirds, Cedar Waxwings, and gold- 
finches, all of which are usually common. They sim- 
ply were not forced into the area by severe conditions 
to the north. Although populations of some of the 
commoner birds were low, the variety was greater. 
A number of species usually wintering farther south 
were represented by stragglers or fair numbers. 

Loons through Ibises—Common Loons were less 
common in the Lower Laguna Madre this winter than 
last winter; however, they were present in normal to 
more than normal numbers in the Galveston-Trinity 
Bay area. Probably due to dry conditions inland, 
Eared Grebes showed up coastally in greater numbers 
than usual and appeared at newly constructed im- 
poundments at Laguna Atascosa Refuge. More than 
the usual number of Horned Grebes were found at 
Galveston by George and Steven Williams. In the 
Cove area A. K. McKay reported Pied-billed Grebes 
commoner than usual; however, in the Lower Rio 
Grande area as shallow ponds and tanks dried up the 
Least and Pied-billed Grebes decreased in numbers. 
White Pelicans moved in for feasting on the helpless 
remaining fish as the fresh water lakes dried up be- 
cause of the drought. Brown Pelican numbers are 
still low as a result of the freezes of the previous two 
winters; however, improvement is noted. This past 
winter the Williamses and others for the first time 
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noted Brown Pelicans some distance up the San 
Jacinto River and the Houston Ship Channel. The 
probable explanation is that lack of rainfall has al- 
lowed salt water fish to ascend these tidal water 
courses much farther than in usual seasons. Herons 
were present in normal numbers throughout the area 
except the Am. Bittern which was reported by sev- 
eral of the coastal observers to be commoner than 
usual. From 10 to 50 Reddish Egrets were present 
all winter at Laguna Atascosa Refuge, including one 
in the white phase seen at Horse Island on March 
11 (LCG and Martin Fisher, Washington, D. C.). 
A few also passed the winter on Galveston Island 
(GGW, SW). A. K. McKay found 5 Roseate Spoon- 
bills at Cove on Dec. 30, his latest date by 17 days, 
and again 1 on Feb. 23, and 9 on March 1. His 
previous early date for the area was March 27 

Geese.—The dryness of the period plus the scarc- 
ity of small grains in irrigated fields were not con- 
ducive to migrant geese remaining in the Rio Grande 
Valley. The Laguna Atascosa Refuge played host to 
only 1500 geese compared to 3000 in 1950. Up the 
coast, at the mouth of the San Antonio River, 4892 
Snow Geese (4300 in one flock) and 902 Canada 
were observed on Oct. 17. On Nov. 15, 
10.304 geese were counted on the North and South 
shores of Baffin Bay (William Jennings, Biologist 
with Texas State Game Department). On Dec. 6, 
300 White-fronted Geese were observed on the La- 
guna Atascosa Refuge. Blue Geese appear to be in- 
creasing slightly each year on the Refuge area. 

In the Houston area Canada Geese were about nor- 
mal while Snow Geese and Blue Geese were below 
normal. Largest concentrations observed were ‘‘tens of 
thousands of White-fronted Geese and even more 
Snow Geese near Lissie in mid-January’ (AKM). 

Ducks.—Coastal aerial waterfowl counts were 
made at intervals of about every 15 days by the State 
Game and Fish Commission from Lavaca Bay to the 
Rio Grande River. Both the State and the U. S. Fish 
and Wildlife Service made the annual Waterfowl 
Inventory covering this same coastal area by air, 
independently of each other, the 2nd week in Jan- 
uary. The very fine discovery of some 861,000 to 
900,000 Lesser Scaups in the Corpus Christi Bay- 
Copano Bay area was recorded by U. S. Game Man- 
agement Agent Edward Elmore and State Biologist 
Wm. Jennings. Mr. Elmore, who has been making 
the coastal Waterfowl Inventory for the past several 
years had never observed so many scaups_ before. 
These birds were mainly in two concentrations. Con- 
centrations numbering in the thousands were also 
seen on Galveston Bay. Five Greater Scaups were ob- 
served at Horse Island tank on the Refuge, March 
17 (LCG). A single Greater Scaup was seen at Cove 
on Dec. 9, and another on March 16 (AKM). Ac- 
cording to data received from Mr. Jennings, Red- 
heads were observed in greatest numbers during the 
winter period on Dec. 18, when 521,000 were re- 
corded. On this same date, 513,600 Pintails and 
60,650 Am. Widgeon were counted. Am. Widgeon 
and Gadwall were most common on Nov. 15, when 
78,375 and 40,450, respectively, were counted. About 
10,000 Gadwall were seen on Dec. 9 on Lake Austin 
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near Austin by the Williamses. This was practically 
the only species present. On February 3, 6500 were 
also recorded at Highlands Reservoir. Although 7000 
Green-winged Teal were counted during the middle 
of November, no large concentrations wintered in 
the Valley. About 500 spent the winter on the Cayo 
Atascosa part of the refuge. Blue-winged Teal lin- 
gered as usual through September and October and 
then decreased in early November. The latter part 
of March, they increased again as they began moving 
northward out of Mexico. Cinnamon Teal, never 
abundant, were more common in March than at any.- 
time, in spite of the lack of fresh water ponds. From 
9 to 32 were counted on several occasions at Santa 
Ana Refuge. They were also fairly common at Rock- 
port (Hagar) and at Cove (AKM). Canvas-backs, 
Ruddy Ducks and Buffle-heads, among our less com- 
mon ducks, also showed an increase this year. Four 
hundred Canvas-backs were counted on Delta Lakes 
in November (WJ). On March 16, 33 were counted 
on a resaca at Santa Maria. Ruddys counted numerous 
times on a pond east of the Atascosa Refuge were 
recorded from 39 on the 9th of January to 110 on 
the 11th of March. This species was also recorded 
as commoner than usual in the Houston area by the 
Williamses and by A. K. McKay. During periodic 
Waterfowl Species counts on the Atascosa Refuge this 
winter it was not uncommon to record from 15 to 25 
Buffle-heads. 

In the Houston area Mallards were common in 
December and January. The last flock was seen on 
March 24. Black Ducks, rather scarce, were seen un- 
til Feb. 16 (AKM). Mr. McKay also reported the 
only Hooded Merganser of the season seen at Cove on 
Feb. 17. 

Hawks to Rails —The two most common hawks, 
the Sparrow Hawk and the Marsh Hawk, were pres- 
ent throughout the winter in usual abundance al- 
though Christmas counts for both species were 
slightly below last year’s numbers. The last Sparrow 
Hawk left the Cove area, March 24 (AKM). Har- 
ris's Hawks, resident in the southern part of the re- 
gion, were not so common as last year. One or two 
each to several of the following species uncommon 
in winter were reported by various observers: Har- 
lan's Hawk, Krider's Hawk, Swainson’s Hawk, Rough- 
legged Hawk, Ferruginous Hawk, Bald Eagle, and 
Prairie Falcon. Pigeon Hawks were commoner than 
usual, being reported by AKM at Cove, Hagar at 
Rockport, and LCG at Laguna Atascosa Refuge. No 
White-tailed Kites, usually present at Laguna Atas- 
cosa Refuge, were seen after Dec. 10. 

Mrs. Hagar reported an increase in Greater Prairie 
Chicken numbers in the Rockport-Tivoli area. Julian 
Howard reported that only 23 Whooping Cranes, 
including 5 young, spent the winter at Aransas 
Refuge. George and Steven Williams reported 34 
Virginia Rails, a record number for this area in any 
season, seen at Galveston on Dec. 26. On Nov. 15 
the coastal aerial count 78,375 Am. Coots 
from Lavaca Bay to the Rio Grande. There were 7000 
on Highlands Reservoir, Feb. 3 (GGW, SW). 

Shorehirds, Gulls, and Terns.—For the most part, 
shorebird populations were normal. Red-backed Sand- 
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pipers were an exception as they were reported to be 
more common coastally from Houston to the Rio 
Grande. Marbled Godwits also increased slightly on 
Laguna Atascosa Refuge. Wilson’s Snipe lost their 
habitat with the marshy areas drying up in the Rio 
Grande Valley and very few wintered in that 
region. They were normally common, however, in 
the Houston area. A. K. McKay observed Am. Wood- 
cock in the Cove area on four dates from Dec. 15 to 
Feb. 3. Several small flocks of Am. Avocets wintered 
in the Galveston Bay area as well as in usual num- 
bers farther south. 

Ring-billed Gulls and Laughing Gulls were nor- 
mally common. Franklin Gulls left none of their 
number behind when they went through in October 
and November. Caspian and Royal Terns were present 
in normal numbers. Port Aransas is the only spot 
where Bonaparte’s Gulls and Cabot’s Terns wintered 
in any numbers (Hagar). On Dec. 25 the only Black 
Skimmer of the winter was seen at Cove (AKM); 
however, farther south at Laguna Atascosa Refuge 
from 25 to 98 were present each month from Sep- 
tember through January. 

Doves through Woodpeckers—Mourning Doves 
were scarce in the Rio Grande Valley this winter. 
The lack of small grains and watering ponds may 
have influenced their numbers though they are never 
very common in winter. Two Groove-billed Anis 
wintered 3 miles south of San Benito (C. E. Hudson, 
Jr.), A Ferruginous Pygmy Owl was called up for 
observation on several occasions in the brush coun- 
try about 18 miles north of Edinburg (Jennings). 
Records of Burrowing Owls were sparse in the Rio 
Grande Valley this winter. This was not a year for 
Short-eared Owls. Records were made at Rockport, 
at Cove on Dec. 30, and in the Rio Grande Valley 
area on March 13, and 14, with one bird seen on 
each day. These latter two were probably migrating 
birds. W. J. Hamilton, III, picked up a Saw-whet 
Owl on Route U. S. 90, 2 miles west of Dayton, on 
Dec. 22. The owl was in good condition and a speci- 
men was made of it by George H. Lowery, Jr. One 
of the fall migrant Rufous Hummingbirds seen by 
Mr. and Mrs. C. W. Hamilton, and reported in the 
Fall Migration Season, was last seen in their Houston 
garden on Nov. 24. One Rufous Hummingbird was 
also observed, Jan. 25-27, feeding at a hedge of 
Turk’s Cap 314 miles south of San Benito (C. E. 
Hudson, Jr., LCG). Rarely-seen Yellow-shafted 
Flickers were observed at San Benito, 2 on Nov. 19, 
1 on Dec. 8, and 1 on Jan. 30. They also wintered 
in the Houston area in greater than usual numbers. 
Red-shafted Flickers were also seen eastward, being 
reported from Rockport (Hagar), and one at Bolivar 
Point on Dec. 26 (GGW, SW). Two Red-cockaded 
Woodpeckers were seen at Cove on Jan. 15 (AKM). 

Flycatchers through Starlings.—Nermilion — Fly- 
catchers are still scarce since the last winter freeze. 
Derby Flycatchers were not common this winter. This 
fact is brought out also in comparing Laguna Atas- 
cosa Refuge Christmas Counts. On Dec. 31, 1950, 
we observed 34 for the day, while in 1951 on Dec. 
23, we counted only 5. Sage Thrashers wintered from 
Rockport south. The last one was seen at Rockport 


on April 1. Bluebirds and robins, as already men- 
tioned, were unusually scarce. The Golden-crowned 
Kinglet, rarely seen in the Rio Grande Valley, was 
observed on the Laguna Atascosa Refuge on Dec. 23, 
and on Santa Ana Refuge, March 20. They were also 
reported in greater than usual numbers at Rockport 
and in the Houston area. Brown Creepers were also 
above normal in numbers in the Houston to Cove 
area. The reason for the irruption of these two com- 
paratively hardy species of somewhat similar habits 
in a winter of mild conditions is not understood in 
this area. Hermit Thrushes were fewer in numbers 
than usual and were not reported from south of the 
Houston area. In contrast to last winter, no Moun- 
tain Bluebirds were observed this season. The last 
Water Pipits were seen at Deer Park on April 22 
(FGW ) and at Galveston, April 27 (FGW, GGW, 
SW). The last Common Starling was seen at Cove 
on March 2 (AKM). 

Vireos and Warblers—One or two White-eyed 
Vireos and Solitary Vireos were observed to spend 
the winter in the Cove area (AKM, GGW, SW). 
Wintering Warblers were generally scarce. Fewer 
than normal numbers of Orange-crowned, Myrtle, 
and Pine Warblers were reported. A single Black- 
capped Warbler was recorded at Cove once each in 
December, January, and February (AKM). The find 
of the season was an adult male Prairie Warbler 
found in Houston on Feb. 24 by George and Steven 
Williams. It was in perfect spring plumage and 
was seen at close range in good light. The only 
previous records for the Prairie Warbler in this re- 
gion are two in August and one in October. 

Blackbirds, Finches, and Sparrows.—Western Mea- 
dowlarks wintered from Bryan, Navasota, and Rock- 
port westward and southward. The various species 
of blackbirds were present in normal numbers. Rusty 
Blackbirds were reported at Cove from Dec. 1 to 
Feb. 27 (AKM) but were not otherwise observed. 
Purple Finches were observed in the Houston area 
in groups of 6 to 8 from January to March 3 (GGW, 
SW). They were observed twice during the winter 
at Cove. Aside from these they were not reported in 
the region. Sharpe’s Seedeaters were present in the 
Rio Grande Valley area in one or two spots but not 
in numbers equal to those preceding last winter's 
freeze. A. K. McKay reported a single Spotted Tow- 
hee at Cove on Jan. 16. The season was a rather 
good one for sparrows. In the Rio Grande Valley 
clearing land for cotton and vegetable planting has 
increased numbers of Vesper, Savannah, Clay-colored, 
and Lark Sparrows. The Lark Sparrows were par- 
ticularly abundant. At Rockport, Grasshopper Spar- 
rows and Lincoln's Sparrows were very common 
(Hagar) while at Cove Leconte’s Sparrows were 
present in the largest numbers ever recorded. A. K. 
McKay reported seeing about 50 of the latter species 
each day on Dec. 22 and 23, and that some remained 
until Feb. 16. On the other hand, he noted that it 
was a poor year for Henslow’s and Field Sparrows. 
A few Sharp-tailed Sparrows were seen throughout 
the region, while Baird's Sparrows were limited to 
the area from Rockport to the Rio Grande (Hagar, 
FGW ). Mrs. Hagar also reported that Black-throated 
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Sparrows and Chestnut-collared Longspurs reached 
the Rockport area this winter—LUTHER C. GoLp- 
MAN, Box 739, San Benito, Tex., and FRANK G. 
WATSON, 4110 Drummond St., Houston, Tex. 


PALOUSE—NORTHERN ROCKY MOUN- 
TAIN REGION.—Although not unusually severe, 
the winter in both northern Idaho and western Mon- 

tana was charac- 
Zz terized by con- 
sistently cold 
weather and deep 
snow. At Moscow 
the first snow fell 
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was experienced. 
After that date, the snow gradually increased in 
depth until by the latter part of the month, there 
was fully two feet on the ground. This condition re- 
mained unchanged until the last of January, when 
ten days of relatively mild weather exposed the bare 
ground for the first time in almost two months. The 
last half of February and early March brought more 
snow, and it was almost the end of March before 
the ground was finally bare again. Temperatures 
throughout this period were, with few exceptions, 
only moderately low, the minimum at night varying 
from 10° to 28°, the maximum in the daytime rang- 
ing from 30° to 42°. The only sub-zero temperatures 
were experienced on Dec. 23 (-1°), Dec. 24 (-7°), 
and Jan. 1 (-19°). Hand reported much the same 
weather at Missoula. He states “November was mod- 
erately cold and there was little change until about 
the 20th of December when temperatures dropped 
to sub-zero, with minimums of -19° and -20° during 
the holiday season. The last half of December also 
brought considerable snow—25 inches being recorded 
in Missoula—a record for the month since records 
have been kept by the Weather Bureau. The cold 
continued for several days into January after which 
there was a moderate spell with some thawing weather 
in late January and early February. This was fol- 
lowed by colder, but not severe weather.” 

In contrast to the past winter, birdlife throughout 
this region was unusually scarce, and little of out- 
standing interest was seen. Especially noticeable was 
the almost complete absence of the Fringillidae. In 
northern Idaho, no rosy finches, crossbills, Pine Gros- 
beaks, redpolls, or siskins were seen, and even such 
common resident species as the Evening Grosbeak 
and Am. Goldfinch were observed only infrequently, 
and in small numbers. At Missoula, Hand reported 
this same uneventful winter, his comment being that 
“the past winter has certainly been a poor one for 
bird observation.” 

Herons and Waterfoul—A single Great Blue 
Heron seen on the Snake River at Lewiston on Dec. 
28 was the only winter record for this species in 
northern Idaho. Mallards wintered in their usual 
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numbers, approximately 200 being noted on Paradise 
Creek, west of Moscow, in late December and Jan- 
uary (Burleigh). At Missoula, Mont., Mallards win- 
tered as usual, but in smaller numbers than in previ- 
ous years. A few Green-winged Teal were seen, as 
well as Am. Golden-eyes; and a few Am. Mergansers 
were noted regularly along the Clark Fork (Hand). 

Hawks and Eagles.—tn northern Idaho, the Sharp- 
shinned Hawk, Red-tailed Hawk, Marsh Hawk, and 
Sparrow Hawk were as usual seen at infrequent in- 
tervals throughout the winter. The Pigeon Hawk 
was commoner than in previous years, and 2, pos- 
sibly 3, wintered within the city limits of Moscow 
(Burleigh). At Missoula, Sharp-shinned Hawks were 
seen at intervals throughout the winter. Bald Eagles 
were reported as common on the Flathead River near 
Apgar in December, as many as 18 being noted at one 
time during the latter part of the salmon spawning 
season. At least one Pigeon Hawk wintered in Mis- 
soula, and an occasional Sparrow Hawk was also 
seen (Hand). 

Coots.—In northern Idaho, a single bird wintered 
on the Snake River at Lewiston, while in western 
Montana a single bird was likewise noted on Flat- 
head Lake on Feb. 29. The large flocks that usually 
winter on this lake were apparently discouraged by 
the ice that fringed the shoreline (Hand). 

Shorebirds and Gulls.—A flock of 5 Killdeer win- 
tered in the vicinity of Moscow, being seen on Para- 
dise Creek on Dec. 24, again on Jan. 6, and at infre- 
quent intervals thereafter. Two Wilson’s Snipe were 
likewise seen at this same spot in late December and 
January, and Hand reported a single bird at Mis- 
soula on Jan. 6. In northern Idaho, a Ring-billed 
Gull was present on the Snake River at Lewiston all 
of December, and Hand noted a single bird at Flat- 
head Lake, in western Montana, on Feb. 29. 

Doves through Woodpeckers—Mourning Doves 
wintered in unusually large numbers in northern 
Idaho, flocks totaling approximately 80 birds being 
seen in late December and January at Lewiston. In 
contrast to the previous winter, Short-eared Owls 
were scarce, and only infrequently noted in the open 
Palouse country (Burleigh). At Missoula, a single 
Long-eared Owl was seen Feb. 25 (Hand). Pygmy 
Owls were more numerous than usual, both in north- 
ern Idaho and western Montana. In the vicinity of 
Moscow, this little owl was observed at frequent 
intervals from Nov. 7 through Jan. 31, and at Mis- 
soula from Nov. 5 to Feb. 10. As is usually the case, 
a single Belted Kingfisher was observed on Paradise 
Creek, at Moscow, from time to time during the win- 
ter, and one bird also remained at Missoula. Red- 
shafted Flickers wintered in normal numbers through- 
out the region. 

Larks through Creepers —Horned Larks were pres- 
ent in usual numbers along the Snake River at Lewis- 
ton, but as in past years were not noted in the open 
Palouse Country of northern Idaho from the middle 
of October until early February. Specimens taken in 
late December and January were all typical of the 
breeding race merrilli (Burleigh). The Clarke's Nut- 
cracker was noted regularly throughout the winter at 
Missoula, but in contrast to the past winter was not 
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seen at Moscow. Hand likewise reported that at Mis- 
soula, the Black-capped Chickadee was commonly ob- 
served, but that the Mountain Chickadee was not 
seen throughout the winter. He noted a single White- 
breasted Nuthatch on Feb. 3, and the Red-breasted 
Nuthatch and Brown Creeper up to Jan. 6, but none 
after that date. In northern Idaho the Red-breasted 
Nuthatch wintered in small numbers, but no Brown 
Creepers were seen after the latter part of December. 

Thrushes through Warblers. —Robins were present 
in usual numbers at Moscow, and at Missoula, and 
the Townsend's Solitaire was seen at intervals 
throughout the winter both in northern Idaho and 
western Montana. Normally, a few Varied Thrushes 
winter with the robins at Moscow, but this year none 
were observed from Dec. 19 until Feb. 6, when the 
first spring transients appeared. Golden-crowned 
Kinglets were unusually scarce in western Montana, 
Hand reported, and the same situation prevailed in 
northern Idaho. On the other hand, a Ruby-crowned 
Kinglet seen at Clarkston, Wash., on Dec. 8, was the 
first actual winter record for this species for this 
area. Equally unexpected was the presence of a single 
Water Pipit at Lewiston on Dec. 21, this being the 
first time this species has been noted in northern 
Idaho during the winter months. Bohemian Wax- 
wings were abundant much of the winter, both at 
Moscow and Missoula, flocks comprising as many 
as 1000 individuals being noted in December and 
January feeding on mountain ash berries. At Mis- 
soula, small flocks of Cedar Waxwings were fre- 
quently found associated with their larger relatives, 
but at Moscow, the only record for the winter months 
is that of a single bird seen on Jan. 5. Gray Shrikes 
were seen at Missoula at irregular intervals from 
Nov. 5 to Feb. 24, while at Moscow, this species 
was noticeably more plentiful than in previous win- 
ters, 3 or 4 being commonly observed in late Decem- 
ber and January during a morning spent in the field. 
As in past years, the Audubon’s Warbler wintered 
in small numbers along the Snake River at Lewiston, 
small flocks being seen there on Dec. 28, and again 
on Jan. 8. 

Blackbirds.—Despite the two feet of snow that 
covered the ground in the open Palouse country, 
wintering flocks of Western Meadowlarks were noted 
at Potlatch (Dec. 12), Genesee (Dec. 21), and 
Weippe, Clearwater Co. (Jan. 12). At Lewiston, 
where there is rarely any snow, this species were com- 
mon throughout the winter, numerous small flocks 
being observed. The Red-winged Blackbird is rarely 
seen in northern Idaho during the winter months, 
so of interest was a flock of 30 of these birds, all 
males, noted at Lewiston on Dec. 21. At Missoula, 
Mont., Hand reported small flocks present through- 
out January. 

Finches and Sparrows.—In view of the extreme 
scarcity of finches and sparrows in northern Idaho, 
a record of unusual interest is that of a Savannah 
Sparrow seen at Lewiston on Dec. 28, the first time 
this species has been noted during the winter months. 
Gambel’s White-crowned Sparrows, normally fairly 
common at Lewiston, were scarce and only infre- 
quently seen. At Missoula, Evening Grosbeaks were 


irregularly common all winter, but the redpolls dis- 
appeared shortly after a flock of 30 had been noted 
on Nov. 4. Siskins and Am. Goldfinches were oc- 
casional until late November but not noted there- 
after. Oregon Juncos were common to Dec. 1 and 
occasional until Jan. 6; then they too disappeared. 
Am. Tree Sparrows appeared in flocks of 10 to 50 
on Nov. 11 and remained until mid-December, but 
thereafter only a few scattered individuals were noted. 
—Tuomas D. BurLeiGH, School of Forestry, Uni- 
versity of Idaho, Moscow, Idaho. 


GREAT BASIN, CENTRAL ROCKY MOUN- 
TAIN REGION.— Winter came to the region early, 
and stayed long and cold. 
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Throughout the region during the past winter 
there have been record or near record snow depths. 
By mid-January the snow peak in Utah averaged 
about 150 per cent of normal and by mid-March in 
some sections, had reached over 200 per cent of nor- 
mal. Coupled with this snow depth was exceptionally 
cold weather which kept shallow water areas frozen. 
This undoubtedly is one of the hardest winters on 
record, and will undoubtedly affect birdlife adversely. 
Water birds were confined to spring heads and run- 
ning water. A report from Hart Mountain Refuge in 
Lakeview, Oreg., indicated that the refuge had been 
snowed in for the first time in its existence from 
mid-December to April 1. Snow and frozen marshes 
in Cache Valley, Utah, started in November and still 
persist. Comparatively few birds remained in this 
valley or in Salt Lake Valley. 

A severe winter was reported from Cedarville, 
Calif., where 105 inches of snow fell and 2 to 3 
ft. was on the ground (B. M. Hazeltine). In Casper, 
Wyo., more snow fell than during the winter of the 
Great Blizzard (1948-49). In Alamosa, Colo., the 
temperature was about normal but there was much 
more snow than usual (R. M. and Mrs. J. W. Arma- 
gast). A long and relatively severe winter was re- 
ported in Klamath Basin; winter birds were not 
there as usual, and spring migration very late (P. E. 
Steel). 

A note of worth this winter is the record of only 
5 Evening Grosbeaks reported in the March issue of 
the Utah Audubon News. C. W. Lockerbie indicated 
that the Common Starling heads his list of land birds 
and that the Brewer Blackbirds are a close second. 

Grebes, Pelicans, Herons.—Fifteen to 20 Pied- 
billed Grebes stayed at Bear River Refuge, Utah, 
throughout the winter and the earliest migrant was 
sighted by V. T. Wilson on March 9. Ten White 
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Pelicans arrived at Tule Lake National Wildlife 
Refuge, Calif., on the west side of the region on 
March 22 (P. E. Steel). One Great Blue Heron was 
noted at Bear River Refuge on March 10, while 
Double-crested Cormorants were seen on March 16. 

Swans and Geese-—Snow Geese (Lesser) were re- 
ported at the mouth of Jordan River, Utah, by Feb. 
15 (C. W. Lockerbie) but not recorded until March 
5 at the Bear River Refuge (VTW). By March 8 at 
Farmington Bay Refuge, Utah, there were an estab- 
lished 5000 Snow Geese. About 190 Whistling Swan 
were counted on the Farmington Bay Refuge by 
Lockerbie. Ross's Geese were recorded by Z. Foster, 
Jan. 10. On the west side of the region at Tule Lake 
from the Deer Flat Refuge near Caldwell, Idaho, on 
National Wildlife Refuge among the wintering birds 
were 300 Canada Geese; on Feb. 1 White-fronted 
Geese numbering 150 arrived, followed on the 15th 
by 10 Cackling Geese (PES). From the same area 
E. Kridler reported at least 23,000 Snow Geese on 
March 2 and 5000 Whistling Swans on Feb. 9. 

Ducks.—Pintails had arrived at Bear River Refuge 
1300 strong by March 10 (VTW). Here, however, 
nearly all species were two weeks late in migration, 
apparently the result of the late arrival of spring. 
Farther south at the mouth of the Jordan River on 
the shore of Great Salt Lake, the open water channels 
were full of Pintails by mid-February according to 
George Cox, custodian of New State Gun Club. Am. 
Widgeon also arrived in the open waters in numbers 
of several thousand by the same date as the Pintails 
(CWL). An estimated 11,600 waterfowl were wit- 
nessed on Lake Lowell of the Deer Flat Refuge near 
Nampa, Idaho (Dart), where the lake was frozen 
over for a longer period this year than for many 
years. Waterfowl migrations into this area were late. 
Unusual wintering ducks were 2 Wood Ducks seen 
on Jan. 29 at Nampa (Dart) and 2 at Caldwell, 
Idaho, by Z. Foster on March 2. A report from 
Kridler recorded at least 200 Ruddy Ducks, as well 
as a good representation of the other species, winter- 
ing at Tule Lake, Calif. 

Eagles, Cranes.—Bald Eagles were present in Utah 
during the entire winter. Only report so far of Sand- 
hill Cranes comes from R. M. and Mrs. J. W. Arma- 
gast at the Adams State College, Alamosa, Colo. 
Thirty were seen in V-shaped flight on March 29. 

Shorebirds and Gulls.—F€arly arrivals at Bear River 
Refuge were the Killdeer and Am. Avocet, noted 
first on March 5 (VTW); Greater Yellow-legs came 
in March 8. Ring-billed Gulls were 200 to 300 strong 
at the Farmington Bay Bird Refuge on the south 
shore of Great Salt Lake by Feb. 29; also present 
were Am. Avocets and 3 Greater Yellow-legs. Al- 
though no California Gulls were reported from Salt 
Lake Valley, 50 were recorded in Caldwell, Idaho, 
by Foster, on March 25. 

Doves, Ouls.—In the Nampa, Idaho, region 10 
Band-tailed Pigeons and 6 Mourning Doves were ob- 
served on Dec. 31 by Mrs. H. E. Shaw. A Saw-whet 
Owl was recorded by Foster from Caldwell, Idaho, 
on Jan. 15. 

Passerine Birds.—As in the Salt Lake area, the 
Common Starling around Nampa, Idaho, was one of 
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the most numerous land birds; 500 were recorded 
by Mrs. Shaw from Nampa on Feb. 20, while 
Am. Crows were reported to number 2017 on March 
15. Bohemian Waxwings were reported numer- 
ous from several localities, particularly around Salt 
Lake City where Lockerbie reported 2000 birds in 
one flock during February. From Casper, Wyo., Dr. 
O. K. Scott reported a large invasion of Bohemian 
Waxwings (500) eating buffalo-berries, Russian 
Olive and any and all available foods. Red-winged 
Blackbirds were coming into the south end of Salt 
Lake by Feb. 24 in large numbers (CWL). Four 
Sage Sparrows were seen on March 9 in the same 
locality. Shufeldt’s Junco was reported abundant from 
Zion National Park during the winter by L. F. Allen. 
Gray-crowned Rosy Finches were reported in num- 
bers of approximately 75 in a mixed flock on Jan. 
20 by H. Higgins near Salt Lake City. Reports from 
D. Watson at Mesa Verde National Park in Colo- 
rado indicate large flocks of the Gray-crowned, Black, 
and Brown-capped Rosy Finches to be present during 
February and early March—JEssop B. Low, Utah 
State Agricultural College, Logan, Utah. 


SOUTHWEST REGION.—The nearly decade-long 
Arizona drought was definitely broken by precipita- 
tion in December, and heavy rain and snow in 
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usual dates. The ex- 
traordinary rainfall of last autumn, plus the Decem- 
ber moisture, brought out a heavy winter annual 
growth in all the lower desert country, especially in 
the extreme western and southwestern portions of 
the state. East of the Continental Divide, in New 
Mexico, the drought persisted, and temperature con- 
ditions were nearer normal. 

Loons through Herons —An Arctic Loon was found 
on Havasu Lake near Needles Landing, Calif., Dec. 
16 (Gale Monson). The first Double-crested Cor- 
morant was noted on the Bosque del Apache Nat'l 
Wildlife Refuge, N. Mex., March 20 (Raymond 
Fleetwood). and the first Am. Egret, March 21 
(Thomas Davis); neither species winters there, al- 
though both are common permanent residents in the 
lower Colorado valley. Wintering Least Bitterns were 
noted at Topock, Ariz., on Havasu Lake Nat'l Wild- 
life Refuge, Jan. 30 and Feb. 13 (GM). 

Waterfoul—There appears to be no definite up- 
ward or downward trend in waterfowl numbers with- 
in the region; this was borne out by the midwinter 
waterfowl inventory (John Knox). An unusual desert 
concentration of ducks was located on the Gillespie 
Farms about 10 miles west of Gila Bend, Ariz., Jan. 
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10, consisting of 5000 Am. Widgeons (JK). A 
gathering of more than 700 Shovellers at the Bosque 
Refuge, March 20, was the largest ever seen there 
(RF). An Am. Golden-eye was observed near Scotts- 
dale, Ariz., Feb. 22 (Harry Crockett). Unusually 
large numbers of Hooded Mergansers were found at 
the Bosque Refuge—5 on Dec. 14, and 7 on Jan. 24; 
usually only 1 or 2 are seen per winter (RF). 

Hawks.—One or 2 Zone-tailed Hawks were ob- 
served near Patagonia, Ariz., March 20 (Allan R. 
Phillips). A Ferruginous Hawk was seen along the 
Mexican boundary between San Luis, Sonora, and 
the Gila Mts., Ariz., March 25 (Arthur F. Halloran, 
Gerald Duncan). A pair of Mexican Black Hawks 
was noted south of Tucson, Ariz., March 19 (J. A. 
Munro, ARP). 

Cranes. Shorebirds, and Gulls.—A total of 11,635 
Sandhill Cranes were present on Bitter Lake Nat'l 
Wildlife Refuge, N. Mex., Dec. 27, and 85 were 
noted on the Bosque Refuge, Jan. 2 (RF). Four were 
seen near Pomerene, Cochise Co., Ariz., March 15 
(Steve Gallizioli). Four Long-billed Curlews ob- 
served near McNeal, Sulphur Springs Valley, Ariz., 
Dec. 29, form the only recent winter record for the 
state (SG). Six Dowitchers were seen at Parks Lake, 
in the Whitlock Valley, Graham Co., Ariz., March 
9 (SG). An adult Herring Gull was noted on Havasu 
Lake near Needles Landing, Dec. 16 and Jan. 9 
(GM). 

Ouls through Woodpeckers.—A Ferruginous Owl 
was found in the McDowell Mts., Ariz., March 29 
(HC). Elf Owls appeared unusually early, arriving 
March 13 in the Coyote Mts., Pima Co., Ariz. (ARP) ; 
they were already common near Tucson, March 15 
(Joe T. Marshall). A Short-eared Owl was noted at 
Poston, Ariz., on the Colorado River Indian Reserva- 
tion, Jan. 5 (JK, GM). Four White-throated Swifts 
were seen in Mohave Canyon, on Havasu Lake Refuge 
below Topock, Jan. 10. Were they possibly birds just 
out of hibernation; if not, where did they come 
from’ (GM). A male Costa’s Hummingbird was 
found in the foothills of the Santa Catalina Mts., 
Ariz., Jan. 25 (Mary Jane Nichols), and one was 
seen the same date in the Bill Williams Delta, Ariz., 
on Havasu Lake Refuge (GM). An extraordinarily 
early Broad-tailed Hummingbird was heard in the 
upper Santa Catalina Mts., Feb. 29 (ARP). The 
only Lewis's Woodpecker recorded in the lowlands 
this winter was one near Wenden, Ariz., Feb. 23; 
what was perhaps the same individual was seen 4 
miles distant at Salome, Ariz., April 3 (GM). 

Flycatchers—A Hammond's Flycatcher found 
south of Tucson, March 19, was very early (ARP). 
Three Beardless Flycatchers were seen northeast of 
Tucson, Jan. 30, in an unusual wintering locality 
(R. Dickerman, ARP) 

Suwallouws.—A lone Cliff Swallow was found in a 
flock of Tree Swallows at Topock, Feb. 20; in- 
dividuals were also noted there March 9 and 10, but 
a nesting colony at Parker did not appear until 
March 26 (GM). 

Jays through Thrashers—The sole lowland jay 
record, following last year’s phenomenal flight, was 
that of a Scrub Jay seen northeast of Tucson, Jan. 25 


(JAM). Lowland nuthatch records were likewise 
rare: 1 White-breasted Nuthatch south of Tucson, 
March 24 (JAM); 1 Red-breasted Nuthatch at the 
Bosque Refuge, Dec. 13 (Russell Clapper); and 1 
Red-breasted Nuthatch in Sabino Canyon at the south 
foot of the Santa Catalina Mts., Dec. 23 (B. Cole, V. 
Ramsdell). A Brown Creeper was observed at Ehren- 
berg, Ariz., Feb. 5 (Warren Pulich). Cactus Wren 
young were being fed in the nest at Squaw Peak near 
Phoenix, Ariz., Feb. 2 (HC), while early young 
were in the nest at Tucson, Feb. 29 (ARP). A win- 
tering Mockingbird was found at McAlister Lake 
north of Socorro, N. Mex., March 8 (Bart Long). 

Thrushes, Kinglets—Am. Robins were unusually 
common in the lowlands, being particularly abundant 
at Tucson (ARP), and at Boulder City, Nev. (RKG). 
Two Varied Thrushes were observed at Boulder 
City, March 21, a second record for the area (RKG, 
G. Hudlow). Two or three Eastern Bluebirds were 
observed northeast of Tucson, Jan. 19 (ARP), and 
Jan. 21 (JTM, ARP). Only lowland records for 
Western Bluebirds came from Parker, Jan. 20, be- 
tween Earp and Vidal Jct., Calif., Jan. 30 and March 
9 (GM), and near Tucson in January (ARP, ef al.). 
Mountain Bluebirds, on the other hand, had a good 
year in all of lowland Arizona, and were particularly 
common in the desert areas along the Colorado River, 
mainly from the Bill Williams River south (GM). 
They were still fairly common west of Tucson, 
March 14 and 15 (ARP). Townsend's Solitaires also 
registered an unusual flight to the lowlands, with rec- 
ords from Tucson and vicinity (JTM, ARP, ef al.) ; 
the Coyote Mts., March 14 (ARP); Parker Dam, 
Calif., and the Bill Williams Delta (GM); and 
Boulder City (RKG). A Golden-crowred Kinglet 
was found at Bitter Lake Refuge, Dec. 27 (RF). 

Waxwings—A Bohemian Waxwing with in- 
jured wing was picked up in Boulder City, Nev., 
during January (J. Tolson, fide RKG). The greatest 
winter flight in history of Cedar Waxwings took 
place in lowland Arizona. They were abundant at 
Tucson from Jan. 18 to the close of the period, with 
110 present at the University of Arizona, Feb. 6 and 
26 to 27 (ARP); 100 east of Tucson, March 15-16 
(Julia Mikals); 100 north of Tucson, March 19 and 
25 (ARP). Probably more than 500 were present in 
the Tucson valley in February and March (ARP). 
At least 50 were seen at Tumacacori Nat'l Monu- 
ment, Ariz., Jan. 25 (Betty Jackson). Two hundred 
to 300 were present at Safford, Ariz., Feb. 20 (SG). 
About 50 were seen at Benson, Ariz., March 23 (A. 
& W. Foerster). Forty were observed near Parker, 
March 31 (GM). Many small flocks were reported 
from Boulder City (RKG). 

Common Starlings —More were reported in Ari- 
zona and southern Nevada than any winter thus far. 
The main invasion continued to center in the Colo- 
rado valley, with such numbers as 100 at Overton, 
Nev., Dec. 19 (G. Gullion); 70 at Topock, Dec. 
20 (GM); 50 at Boulder City, Dec. 25 (RKG); 
100 south of Needles, Calif., Jan. 30 (GM); 35 at 
Boulder Beach, Lake Mead, Nev., Feb. 29 (RKG); 
and 24 south of Needles, March 9 (GM). “Big 
flocks’ were reported from Globe and Willcox, Ariz. 
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(RD). Twenty-five to 30 spent all winter to March 
4 near Pima, Ariz. (SG). Four were observed near 
Benson, Jan. 27 (Foersters), 2 near Liberty, Ariz., 
Feb. 3 (HC), and 2 northwest of Tucson, Feb. 6 
(JTM). 

Wood Warblers—Almost a flight of Black and 
White Warblers developed, with individuals seen at 
Boulder City, Dec. 13 and 19, and Jan. 3 (RKG), 
south of Tucson, Feb. 1 (JAM, ARP), and in the 
Bill Williams Delta, Feb. 15 (GM). One or 2 
Myrtle Warblers were present northeast of Tucson 
from Dec. 23 to Jan. 25 (JAM, ARP). Flocks of 
Audubon’s Warblers were on the open desert about 
Parker and Needles all through the winter (GM). 
Wintering Black-throated Gray Warblers were found 
as follows: 2 northeast of Tucson, Dec. 2 (Tucson 
Bird Club); 1 in Tucson, where it is rare, Jan. 19 
(JTM) and 23 (ARP); 1 south of Tucson, Feb. 1 
and again, Feb. 21 (ARP); and 1 or more at Squaw 
Peak, near Phoenix, Feb. 2 (HC). A Painted Red- 
start was found at Yank Spring, east of Ruby, Ariz., 
Dec. 2 (VR). 

Blackbirds and Tanagers—Western Meadowlarks 
were unusually common in the Santa Cruz Valley of 
Arizona in March (and earlier?), with more than 
250 seen south of Tucson, March 2 (Mrs. H. Don- 
nan, ARP) ; they were common at Tumacacori, March 
14 (BJ). They were numerous and singing freely, 
as from alfalfa fields, in the desert west of Havasu 
Lake, March 14 (GM). An adult female or immature 
Hooded Oriole wintered northeast of Tucson, where 
it was noted from Dec. 23 to Jan. 26 (JTM, ARP, 
et al.). A Summer Tanager wintered in Tucson, seen 
there from Dec. 5 to March 17 (JTM). 

Finches and Sparrows.—An Evening Grosbeak was 
found at Socorro, Dec. 8 (RF), 2 were seen at Flag- 
staff, Ariz., Jan. 1 (Mrs. R. Pugh), and about 15 
were observed in the Santa Catalina Mts., Feb. 29 
and March 25 (JAM, ARP). At least 5 Purple 
Finches noted northeast of Tucson, March 7 (JTM) 
constituted the only record for the period from so 
far east, although they were present on the Colorado 
River Reservation near Parker at least until Feb. 16, 
when 11 were seen (GM). A large flock of Pine 
Siskins was at Grand Canyon, Ariz., during February, 
eliciting many comments from Park visitors (Harold 
Bryant). Very few Lawrence's Goldfinches were at 
Tucson, with the last one seen, Feb. 26 (ARP). 
Near Phoenix, they were still common, March 8 
(HC). Spotted Towhees were utterly absent around 
Tucson and even Patagonia, and there were very few 
below the oaks in the Santa Catalina Mts. (ARP). 
Large flocks of Lark Buntings were noted on the 
desert west of Havasu Lake—350 in one flock, Dec. 
19; 450 in one flock, Feb. 24; and at least 125 still 
present, March 14 (GM). Three Oregon Juncos were 
observed at Tinajas Altas in the Gila Mts. southeast 
of Yuma, Ariz., March 25 (GD, AH). A good crop 
of annual plants last fall, plus those growing during 
winter, attracted numerous Brewer's and Gambel’s 
White-crowned Sparrows to the open desert about 
Parker and Needles, where they are usually absent 
during the winter (GM). A Clay-colored Sparrow 
was found at San Xavier Mission, Ariz., March 2 
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(HD, ARP).—GaLE Monson, Havasu Lake 
Wildlife Refuge, Parker, Ariz. 
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NORTH PACIFIC COAST REGION.—The sea- 
son was generally cool, but open. Precipitation was 
below normal. There was no heavy fall of snow, but 
several periods of gusty 
winds occurred. Most per- 
manent and winter residents 
were about normal. Illness 
and absence of observers 
have restricted the coverage. 

Loons through Herons.— 
Common Loons were scarce 
at Comox, B. C. A goodly 
number of Pacific Loons 
were after herring, Dec. 12. 
Western and  Red-necked 
Grebes were scarce; Horned 
Grebes were fairly common 
during the early part of 
the season (Theed Pearse). 
Western Grebes, last seen at Blaine, Wash, Dec. 29, 
left early (Lucile H. Kline). Pelagic Cormorants 
(200+) were at Victoria, B. C., Dec. 17 (J. O. 
Clay). No Great Blue Herons were seen in their 
regular places at Comox. 

Geese, Ducks —Canada Geese (25) were first 
seen at Blaine, Feb. 3; 2 flocks flew over, Feb. 5 and 
6. Black Brant wintered north of Seattle, Wash., in 
large flocks, and came around Seattle the last of the 
period (Violet E. Cannon). They were not so plenti- 
ful as usual at Blaine, and were last seen, March 27 
(LHK). At Comox, during March, Brant were the 
lowest in numbers they have been for years. The 
largest flocks were only a little over 100. Hunting 
pressure and use of decoys was blamed (TP). Thou- 
sands of Snow Geese wintered north of Seattle 
(VEC). At Victoria, Am. Widgeon were the most 
plentiful ducks, with 2900 counted on Dec. 17. 
Mallards were next, with 1085 on Dec. 17 (JOC, 
ARD). At Comox, Mallards seemed to maintain 
their numbers, but Am. Widgeons were low. A flock 
of 25 Green-winged Teal, Jan. 9, was late. Am. 
Golden-eyes and Buffle-heads seemed about average, 
and were moving north at the end of the period. 
Old-squaws showed up well (TP). Uncountable num- 
bers of Greater Scaup were at Blaine from Feb. 19 
to March 22 (LHK). 

Shorebirds and Gulls —There were thousands of 
Black Turnstones near Anacortes, Skagit Co., Wash., 
in January, and thousands of Red-backed Sandpipers 
from January to March (VEC). The latter covered 
the tide flats for 4 miles at Blaine, Dec. 29 (LHK). 
Two Hudsonian Curlews were at Victoria the first 3 
weeks in December. Gulls at Comox were about nor- 
mal; the Short-billed were in hundreds at nearby 
Qualicum (TP); and the California was reported, 
March 20 (H. M. Laing). Six Bonaparte’s Gulls 
were at Victoria, Dec. 17 (JOC). Short-bills 
(1500+) were at Blaine, March 28. 

Pigeons, Ouls, Woodpeckers —A flock of about 
200 Band-tailed Pigeons was in the vicinity of 
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Bellevue during the period (W. H. Ransom). Owls 
were numerous around Seattle (VEC); none at Vic- 
toria (ARD); and still scarce at Comox (TP). A 
Yellow-shafted Flicker spent the winter at a food 
station in Seattle, in the company of a Red-shafted 
and a hybrid (VEC). One Yellow-shafted was around 
Blaine all winter (LHK). 

Larks, Crows and Jays —Horned Larks (6) were 
first seen at Blaine, Wash., March 4. The numbers 
of Am. Crows remained constant at Victoria, B. C., 
with about 100 in the Cadboro district (ARD). 
Crows were fewer than usual at Comox, B. C., where 
there were no Steller’s Jays. Bushtits showed a steady 
increase at Victoria. 

Thrushes, Pipits—Small land birds seemed to be 
very few at Comox. A few Am. Robins appeared in 
mid-December, but at the last of the period only an 
odd bird was seen, whereas they should be abundant. 
Townsend's Solitaires (2-3, unusual in winter) were 
reported the first part of January (TP). There was 
a movement of Am. Robins at Blaine, Jan. 12 
(100+), and another, March 2 (150+). Town- 
send’s Solitaires seemed to be spreading. A few were 
noted at Blaine from Jan. 27 to March 27; and a 
few wintered at Victoria. Western Bluebirds were 
seen on Vashon Island, lower Puget Sound, Feb. 13 
and 23 (VEC); at Blaine, March 20 and 23; and a 
few wintered at Victoria as usual. About 100 Water 
Pipits wintered in a large field at Victoria (ARD). 

Waxwings, Starlings—About 50 Bohemian Wax- 
wings (irregular) wintered in the area around Seat- 
tle. A flock of at least 200 Cedar Waxwings was 
noted east of Lake Washington, March 20 (VEC). 
Eight of the latter at Blaine, Dec. 20, were the last 
seen to the end of the period. The infiltration of the 
Common Starling continued. A flock of 11 or 12 
was seen on a golf course at Medina, Wash., Jan. 
13, travelling rapidly from field to field (H. W. 
Beecher, Jr., fide Garret Eddy). Three starlings were 
noted at Victoria, Dec. 9 and Dec. 17 (ARD). 
Pearse reported they came to his garden at Comox 
for the first time on Dec. 21, and that there were 
rumors of other occurrences. 

Finches and Sparrows.—About 50 House Finches, 
comparative newcomers to the area, stayed at Vic- 
toria, B. C., all winter, where they were fed sys- 
tematically (ARD). At Blaine, 47 redpolls (uncom- 
mon) were counted, Jan. 16 (LHK). Red Crossbills 
were very scarce at Victoria. Five Savannah Sparrows 
(uncommon in winter) were seen there, Jan. 6 
(ARD). Three of 6 Golden-crowned Sparrow, banded 
at Comox last year, were trapped again (TP).— 
MARTHA R. FLAHAUT, Washington State Museum, 
University of Washington, Seattle, Wash. 


MIDDLE PACIFIC COAST REGION.—This win- 
ter brought heavy storms over the whole region. The 
continued rains in the valleys and heavy snows in the 
mountains ended the long series of dry winters. The 
springs, streams, lakes, and reservoirs are again full. 
The vegetation is responding to the increased mois- 
ture, but the growth has been delayed somewhat by 


lower temperatures than usually accompany rainy 
winters. 

In the winter, numbers of waterfowl and shorebirds 
were generally low in places where observers find 
them along the coast. These birds were scattered over 
the flooded in- 
land areas and 
even in the pools 
of water stand- 
ing on the culti- 
vated land. This 
circumstance no 
doubt made bet- 
ter conditions 
for aquatic birds, 
but they made the 
birds less acces- 
sible for study. 
Oil on the ocean 
took a heavy toll 
of birds along the 
shore in Monte- 
rey County in 
the second week 
of January. 

After each storm in the mountains there was a 
perceptible influx of birds to low ground. Some land 
birds came in exceptionally large numbers, but gen- 
erally this movement was less conspicuous than last 
year. Over the whole region the season was late, 
with the arrival of summer birds several days, or 
weeks, late. Nesting was interrupted by the long 
period of rainy weather in the first three weeks of 
March and the heavy storm in the middle of the 
month. Activity among the birds increased through a 
subsequent 18-day period of warm, clear weather. 

Water Birds —A large concentration of Western 
Grebes remained offshore at Moss Landing. The 
Andersons counted 216 on Dec. 27 and more than 
700 on Jan. 9. The birds were still present in early 
February. Laidlaw Williams saw 3 Pacific Fulmars off 
Pacific Grove on Jan. 25. Reports of White Pelicans 
were of 12 on Jan. 7 over the mouth of the Salinas 
River (Andersons) and 3 on Feb. 3 off Point Lobos 
(Stantons). 

Swans and Geese.—Whistling Swans wintered in 
large numbers. On Dec. 16 near Redding, W. Wood 
saw 22. Counts made in the area west of Stockton 
were 1500 to 2000 on Jan. 5 (W. M. Pursell), more 
than 5000 on Jan. 9 (Mrs. G. E. Kelly), and 3000 
on Feb. 2 (A. L. Curl). In the vicinity of Moss 
Landing the Andersons saw 70 on Dec. 11, 150 on 
Dec. 22, 89 on Dec. 27, and 2 on Jan. 2. From Dec. 
2 to March 31 Mrs. G. W. Neilsen saw great num- 
bers of geese passing over the area around Red Bluff. 
Several observers found Black Brant more numerous 
than usual in the vicinity of Monterey Peninsula. On 
March 17 about 400 were on the Pebble Beach Golf 
Course and at least 200 more on the Peninsula (LW 
and WMP). On March 30 at least 250 flew past 
Cypress Point (K. Legg and LW). 

Ducks.—Near Henleyville, Tehama Co., on March 
31 a female Mallard on a nest was incubating 20 
eggs in a late stage (GWN). Near Cottonwood 
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River, Gregg saw 45 Wood Ducks on Dec. 31, and 
there were 2 on San Pablo Reservoir on March 23 
(ALC). At South Side Park, Sacramento, 70 Ring- 
necked Ducks wintered from Oct. 27 to March 29 
(C. Johnson). This species was present on Dec. 9 
and 29 at Orinda Lake and Dec. 31 on Lake Anza 
(ALC). From Dec. 9 to March 24 up to 7 Buffle- 
heads were at the mouth of the Carmel River (F. C. 
Morrow). On Feb. 10 there were 10 Harlequin Ducks 
at Tomales Point (ALC). Two Hooded Mergansers 
were recorded near Redding on Dec. 9 and 16 (WW) 
and 6 females on the Neilsen Ranch SE of Red Bluff, 
March 1-4 (GWN). 

Hawks.—At Point Sur there were 2 White-tailed 
Kites on Jan. 22 (F. Williamson). On Dec. 24 an- 
other was found in northern San Joaquin Co. (J. G. 
Tyler and J. R. Arnold). In Chittenden Pass on 
March 20 there was a Red-shouldered Hawk (WMP). 
Ferruginous Hawks appeared at 4 localities: Frank- 
lin, south of Sacramento, Jan. 5 (WMP); near Mof- 
fett Field, Dec. 21 to 23 (A. J. Wool); 1 mile south 
of Point Sur Lighthouse, Feb. 5 (FW); 18 miles 
east of Clovis in foothills. Feb. 2 to March 2 (M. 


Vance. 
Cranes and Gallinules—In the vicinity of Red 
Bluff, Sandhill Cranes were seen from Dec. 2 to 


Feb. 24 in numbers from 23 to about 1500 (GWN). 
In the area between Thornton and Terminous cranes 
were observed in great numbers: more than 100 on 
Dec. 24 (JGT and JRA); about 500 on Jan. 9 
(GWK); about 4000 from Jan 20 to March 23, 
representing a great increase in the last 10 years 
(Sacramento Audubon Society). E. R. Pickett saw 
25 Florida Gallinules on Jan. 6 near Ryde and 10 
on Jan. 20 at Thornton. 

Shorebirds.—Long-billed Curlew, 54 on Dec. 17 
in San Leandro Bay and 15 on Dec. 29 on Bay Farm 
Island (Mrs. GEK). A Lesser Yellow-legs was at 
the mouth of the Carmel River on March 22 (FCM). 
Wilson's Snipe were recorded at 6 localities from 
Redding to Gonzales in numbers up to 8 in one day. 
In the vicinity of Alameda on Jan.22 there were 
about 10,000 Am. Avocets (GEK). 

Non-passerine Land Birds.—Wintering Band-tailed 
Pigeons were reported from Whitehall (3400 ft.) in 
Eldorado Co., Tilden Park, El Cerrito, Los Gatos, 
and Point Lobos. A White-winged Dove seen on 
Jan. 29 at Point Sur was far out of the normal range 
of the species (FW). At Carmel Highlands there 
were a Pygmy Owl, Jan. 16, and a Saw-whet Owl, 
Dec. 18 to Feb. 21 (LW). Poor-wills appeared on 
Jan. 28 and Feb. 8 in Corral de Tierra (Mrs. W. 
Hatton) and March 5 and 26 in Point Lobos (KL). 
A male Black-chinned Hummingbird was observed, 
Jan. 19, in Corral de Tierra (Andersons and WH). 
The earliest Allen's Hummingbird record was on 
Jan. 27 (R. J. Richardson). 

Swallows through Thrushes—Early arrival dates 
for swallows: Violet-green, Jan. 2 (FCM); Tree, 
Dec. 9 (FCM), Jan. 1 (ALC); Bank, March 29 
(Andersons ) ; Rough-winged, March 23 (Andersons) ; 
Barn, March 25 (Andersons) ; Cliff, Jan. 7 (Ander- 
sons). A report of a flock of Chestnut-backed Chick- 
adees is from Whitehall (3400 ft.), Eldorado Co., 
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on Aug. 18, Oct. 13, and Feb. 10 (B. M. Graham, 
E. R. Pickett, and J. R. Forbes). A Sage Thrasher 
out of range was seen on Jan. 30. 114 miles south of 
Point Sur Lighthouse (FW). Tremendous flocks of 
Am. Robins came to low levels about Sacramento 
after heavy snowfalls in the mountains (BMG). 
Varied Thrushes were generally scarce until late De- 
cember and they then became more numerous than 
usual. Townsend's Solitaires were seen at many lo- 
calities from San Francisco Bay to Monterey Co. 

Orioles, Grosbeaks.—An_ especially early male 
Hooded Oriole was present in Oakland after Feb. 
29 (D. Brock). Reports of Evening Grosbeaks in 
flocks numbering up to 50, at dates from Jan. 13 to 
the end of March, came from 10 localities from Red 
Bluff to Corral de Tierra, south of Salinas, in Mon- 
terey County—JEAN M. LINSDALE, Jamesburg Route. 
Robles del Rio, Calif. 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC COAST REGION.—After 
seven consecutive years of sub-normal rainfall, the 
prolonged drought has finally been broken by what 
will probably 
prove to be the 
fifth wettest sea- 
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The rains started 
in September and until December were sufficiently 
well-spaced that the run-off was held to a minimum. 
But after Christmas the 
quency and intensity 


fallen by the same time last year. 


increased in fre- 
(74 inches in one three-day 
period!), saturating the ground and causing exten- 
sive floods and property damage in low coastal areas 


storms 


and in low mountain canyons. Record snow packs 
were recorded from almost all mountain areas; they 
contained a high water content. Nearly all low and 
formerly dry lakes and reservoirs were quickly re- 
stored to near levels, each one attracting 
populations of water birds formerly absent from some 
of these areas. The effects of these rains on raising 
the levels of the existing water tables cannot yet be 
determined. By far the most startling lake recovery 
was made by Buena Vista Lake in Kern County where 
over a quarter of a million waterfowl were counted 
in February. It is too early to assess the effects of 
the storms on birds in general, other than to note 
that the occurrences of robins, Cedar Waxwings, and 
solitaires at low elevations this winter have con- 
stituted an invasion. After the January rains, a dry 
warm February put most plant growth up at least 
two weeks ahead of normal in chaparral areas, but 
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the return of cold rainy weather in March halted 
this advance and deterred from any general early 
nesting. However, the increased moisture supply will 
be felt throughout the spring and summer, particu- 
larly with the melting of the snow now at record 
depths throughout the Sierra Nevadas and the South- 
ern California Mountains. 

Grebes, lbises—A marked flight of Horned Grebes 
occurred along the coast and G. T. Hastings reported 
5 Red-necked Grebes at Playa del Rey, Jan. 10. A 
few others were reported from scattered coastal 
localities throughout the winter. White-faced Ibises, 
usually abundant residents in the Imperial Valley, 
were practically absent this winter (Anderson), but 
a single bird was reported by R. C. Frohling at 
Sweetwater Reservoir, San Diego Co., on March 9. 

Waterfou].—Seventeen Whistling Swans were re- 
ported on the Colorado River between Needles and 
Blythe on Jan. 5 (Wm. Anderson). A great concen- 
tration of wintering Brant on Morro Bay, San Luis 
Obispo Co., was estimated to be near 14,000 birds 
on Dec. 26 (Eds.), but far fewer wintered south of 
there. Wintering waterfowl showed a slight overall 
increase and were more widely dispersed due to many 
more bodies of standing water. Reports from the Im- 
perial Valley (Wm. Anderson, Ed. O'Neill) indicate 
that geese populations were above normal for the 
valley in general. By Dec. 1 there were 10,000 geese 
of four species on the Salton Sea Refuges, including 
8000 Snow Geese (Lesser), with a good percentage 
of juveniles seen in the flocks observed closely. 
Twenty-two hundred Canadas were the highest ever 
recorded for the refuge, but 360 White-fronts repre- 
sent a decline over previous years. a few Ross’s 
Geese were seen there in December and January. 
The peak duck population of 40,890 was reached 
in early December including 28,000 Am. Widgeon 
and 10,000 Pintails. Farmers’ claims to duck damage 
were somewhat justified when considerable numbers 
of geese and Am. Widgeon destroyed more than 
2000 acres of green alfalfa and barley crops in the 
Imperial Valley during December and January. Pow- 
erful duck lights and small bombs were used in an 
attempt to drive off the invading birds without caus- 
ing them injury. Airplane observations along the 
Colorado River to its mouth in Mexico disclosed a 
very low population of waterfowl during the U. S. 
Fish and Wildlife Service winter inventory. For the 
region in general most dabbling species of ducks 
seemed to be up, except the Shoveller. Among the 
diving ducks, the Redhead showed the most notice- 
able increase while the others were normal. One or 
two each of the less common species (Old-squaw, 
Harlequin, Am. Golden-eye, and Blue-winged Teal) 
were also recorded during the winter. More White- 
winged Scoters than usual wintered along the coast 
(one even reported shot in the Imperial Valley) but 
Am. Mergansers were decidedly low. A single Hooded 
Merganser was found on the Los Angeles Christmas 
Count (Bess M. Hoffman). 

The present wet season: resulting in an overly 
heavy snow pack in the Sierras has necessitated fill- 
ing the formerly dry Buena Vista Lake basin in 
Kern County, as a flood precaution in case of overly 


rapid spring thaws in the mountains. Extensive crops 
of cotton and Milo Maize had been planted in the 
basin, and when flooded the maize fields attracted 
more than a quarter million waterfowl during Jan- 
uary and February. More than 200,000 Pintail and 
1500 White-fronted Geese were present at one time. 
In addition, hosts of marsh and water-loving birds 
appeared in the area and should the water remain 
throughout the summer, doubtless many former nest- 
ing species will again be attracted. 

Condors.—Occasional California Condors may still 
be seen by driving highways U. S. 399 and U. S. 99 
which run adjacent to the nesting areas in the Los 
Padres National Forest. Mrs. Will Williams, how- 
ever, reports no wintering Condors in the vicinity 
of Granite Station this year although they have win- 
tered in that vicinity previously. 

Cranes and Shorebirds—A single Sandhill Crane 
appeared at Upper Newport Bay, Dec. 1 (J. H. 
Comby) and on March 6G six of these birds were 
driven from their skyway by heavy rains and alighted 
in a parking lot near Pomona, Los Angeles Co. 
(fide Howard Cogswell). Sixty of these big birds 
wintered in the Imperial Valley (WA. EO). Win- 
tering shorebirds were not consistent as to abun- 
dance. Surf-birds, Willets, Ruddy Turnstones, Long- 
billed Curlew, peep, and Am. Avocets were up. 
Those that were down most noticeably were the Hud- 
sonian Curlew, Marbled Godwit, and Ringed Plover. 
As usual a few Black-necked Stilts wintered in our 
region and noteworthy is the occurrence of several 
Wandering Tattlers along our coast in winter. No 
Red Knots were reported. A single Northern Phala- 
rope was studied under good conditions at the mouth 
of Ballona Creek on Dec. 15 (Harold C. Baxter). 
Since the irrigation of the Imperial Valley desert, 
suitable wintering habitat for Mountain Plover has 
been created in the cultivated fields and they are 
reported there quite regularly. This year an esti- 
mated 200 birds fed at the SSWR during December 
and January (EO). In their usual wintering areas 
just north of Blackwell's Corner, Kern Co., more 
than 700 were counted along a 5-mile stretch of 
highway on Jan. 27 (Eds.) 

Gulls and Alcids—Glaucous-winged and Short- 
billed Gulls did not come south in the usual num- 
bers, but many Herring Gulls did. The rare Glau- 
cous Gull was carefully identified at Playa del Rey 
independently by Pat Gould on March 16, and by 
Geo. T. Hastings and John Cunningham on Jan. 20. 
A Sabine’s Gull was seen by M. S. Dunlap in the 
same general area on Feb. 19. Two to three days 
after severe storms a number of small alcids ap- 
peared along the Southern California coast. Three 
Ancient and 5 Xantus’s Murrelets were seen along a 
two-mile stretch of coast near Playa del Rey, Dec. 
15 (HB), and on Jan. 3 three species of murrelets 
were seen feeding near the Huntington Beach Pier 
while at the same time the waters beyond the surf 
line were covered with more than 3000 mixed cor- 
morants and loons. 

Doves, Woodpeckers. —White-winged Doves, nor- 
mally absent from the southwest in winter, have ap- 
peared on two occasions in coastal Los Angeles 
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County. A single bird was observed daily at a pigeon 
loft in Whittier, L. A. Co., for three months, then 
disappeared for a week and returned, Feb. 4, with 
a mate! The two birds were captured and banded a 
few days later (E. M. Pencin). A pair of Ladder- 
backed Woodpeckers has been seen regularly since 
Thanksgiving near Lakeside, coastal San Diego Co., 
some 200 miles west of their normal range and 
habitat (fide James E. Grouch). Only 4 Lewis Wood- 
peckers were seen in the entire region indicating a 
poor winter flight whereas Yellow-bellied Sapsuckers 
(Red-breasted) were widely reported as more common 
than usual. 

Passerine Land Birds (general) —No effects of the 
prolonged wet season have as yet manifested them- 
selves as to birds in general. Doubtless the spring 
and summer flower and herb crops will furnish food 
for greater numbers of insects as well as producing 
greater quantities of fruits and seeds, but only further 
observation can tell us whether this will be reflected 
in alterations of bird populations. 

Flycatchers through Bushtits—Cassin’s Kingbirds 
were very numerous near Escondido, San Diego Co. 
(fide Beemer). An Eastern Phoebe was seen daily 
from Jan. 11 until Feb. 23 at Imperial Refuge Head- 
quarters in Imperial Valley (Anderson). At Crystal 
Lake Ranger Station (el. 5700 ft.), in the San Ga- 
briel Mountains, Ranger L. W. Cammack reported 
a large flock of Clarke’s Nutcrackers many of which 
were hungry and tame due to the deep snows. White- 
breasted Nuthatches were widely reported as com- 
moner in many lowland valleys. Flocks of Bushtits 
totaling more than 1200 birds were moving through 
the Riviera Country Club near Santa Monica on 
March 8 (John Cunningham). 

Thrushes, Waxwings.—By far the most conspicu- 
ous ornithological movement of the winter was the 
invasion of Am. Robins to the lowlands. Flocks of 
thousands in many places were not uncommon. Local 
newspapers printed many items concerning the birds 
in response to a deluge of telephone calls. The birds 
were reported as unusually common throughout the 
entire region. In addition, Mountain Bluebirds were 


very numerous in parts of the southland. Solitaires ap- 
peared at many lowland areas including the desert 
near Mecca, Riverside Co. (Kenneth Burden), and 
were widely reported as more common than ever, 
indicating a decided down-mountain movement likely 
due to the heavy snow cover in the mountains. Cedar 
Waxwings were overly abundant in many areas. 

Vireos and Warblers.—A_ wintering Solitary 
Vireo was seen by J. H. Comby at Whittier Dam, 
Dec. 13. Audubon’s and Orange-crowned Warblers 
were present in usual numbers. R. N. Shuart reported 
excellent views of a Nashville Warbler, Jan. 19, in 
Palos Verdes. No winter specimen to date has been 
taken, but the observer offers a clear description of 
the bird. An Am. Redstart (female or imm. male) 
was present at the Imperial Refuge Headquarters 
from Dec. 27 until March 8 (Anderson). 

Blackbirds through Sparrows.—A flock of more 
than 650 Brown-headed Cowbirds wintered near 
Fisherman's Retreat for the second year (Belle Wil- 
son). Mrs. Will Williams reported a flock of more 
than 500 Tri-colored Blackbirds near Granite Sta- 
tion, Feb. 22; and 100 Yellow-headed Blackbirds 
wintering at the Salton Sea constitutes the only report 
of these birds. Your editor estimated a mixed flock 
of more than a half-million blackbirds of 5 species 
(mostly Red-wings) on the borders of Buena Vista 
Lake in February, but to date only a small remnant 
remain in the area. Several Hooded Orioles wintered 
but an unusual find was a female Cooper Tanager 
caught in a water trap near Santa Monica in Jan- 
uary (Wm. Lasky). Gambel’s White-crowned and 
Golden-crowned Sparrows were numerous but normal 
and the rare White-throated Sparrow was reported 
from 4 different localities: Escondido, Dec. 4 (Ber- 
nard Bailey, fide Beemer), Santa Barbara, March 13 
(fide R. M. Colcord), San Gabriel River Wildlife 
Sanctuary, March 16 (Howard Cogswell), and La- 
guna Beach, late March (Elizabeth Tigert).—Ar- 
NOLD SMALL, Department of Life Science, Taft Jun- 
tor College, Taft, Calif., and RoBERT L. PYLE, 1143 
W’. 21st St., Santa Monica, Calif. 





CORRIGENDA 


Vol. 5, no. 2, p. 188: substitute “Texas Sparrow” 
for ‘Tree Sparrow” in line 21. 
Vol. 5, no. 3, p. 197, Snow Goose: substitute ‘Jan. 


16” for" 


Vol. 6, no. 1, p. 


Jan. 6” in line 14. 
18, Red-breasted Nuthatch: sub- 


stitute “along Lake Michigan near Muskegon, Mus- 
kegon Co.” for ‘at Battle Creek” in 8th line from 


bottom. 


Vol. 6, no. 2, p. G7: 


substitute ‘Yellow-shafted 


Flicker’ for ‘'Red-shafted Flicker’ in line 20. 
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WINTER BIRD-POPULATION STUDY 


LIST OF STUDIES 


A. Eastern Canada 
1. Beech-Maple-Hemlock Forest...... Ontario 
a ee rer Ontario 
B. North Atlantic States 


3. Upland Sprout and Slash. .New Hampshire 
4. Second-growth Mixed Forest..... Vermont 
5. Cultivated Field and Pasture..... Vermont 
6. Reservoir, Cultivated Field, and 

Mixed Habitats.......... Rhode Island 
7. Transition Central-Northern 

HasGgwOod 2... ..csce0%ae Connecticut 
8. Hemlock Forest ............. Connecticut 
9. Bottomland and River........ Connecticut 
- Fresh-water Pond............. New York 

Young Oak-Maple Forest...... New York 
Middle Atlantic States 

12. Mixed Oak and Hemlock...... New Jersey 
13. Fresh-water Lake............ New Jersey 
14. Fresh-water Ponds and Shrub 

Swamp Borders........... New Jersey 
15. Shribby Field .....s ccs cen Pennsylvania 
a ae errr re Maryland 
17.. Mixed Oak Forest .......:5.0.:024 Maryland 


18. Floodplain Deciduous Forest. ...Maryland 


With this issue Audubon Field Notes presents the 
results of its fifth Winter Bird-Population Study. The 
number of the reports submitted and the high stand- 
ards of the work shown in them indicate that a co- 
ordinated program in this field is well worthwhile. 
And, although the body of facts is still small, the 
116 published reports contain the best basis we yet 
have for estimates of the numbers of our wintering 
birds. 

Five areas have been represented in these reports 
each of the five years: Kendeigh’s Oak-Maple Forest 
and Forest-Edge, Mohr’s Transition Central-Northern 
Hardwood, Stevens’ Virginia Pine—Shortleaf Pine 
Forest, Seeley’s Fresh-water Ponds and Shrub Swamp 
Borders, and Johnson’s Shrubby Field. Indeed, Dr. 
Kendeigh’s study had a long history previous to the 
inauguration of this scheme. Five-year summaries of 
Mohr’'s and Seeley’s studies are presented; it is hoped 
that other such summaries will be prepared by con- 
tributors of continued studies at five-year intervals in 
the future. 

In the five years 23 states have been represented 
besides the District of Columbia and the Province 
of Ontario. The geographical distribution of areas 
studied shows little discernible pattern. In general, 
the Middle Atlantic States with 42 reports are best 
represented, yet, due to the efforts of a few inde- 
fatigable workers, Colorado has more reports than any 
other single state. There have been but very few 
reports from the Southern States and from the Prairie 
States and only one from the Pacific Slope. While 
there are thus great regions from which we have little 
information, more important than increasing the 
range of our coverage is the maintenance of the con- 
tinuity of established studies. 

Although the winter population studies require 
less in the way of experience and technique than do 
the breeding season counts, there still remain prob- 
lems concerning methods which need attention. Fig- 
ures for any study area are of local interest only, 
unless they are comparable with figures from other 


19. Upland Hardwood Forest 
District of Columbia 


20. Upland Open Field............. Virginia 
21. Virginia Pine—Shortleaf 
Pe I ce Ve bikie nsenaws Virginia 
D. Southern States 
22. Deciduous Floodplain Forest... .. Georgia 


23. Mature Oak-Pine Bottomland. ... Arkansas 

24. Lightly Grazed Brackish Marsh. . Louisiana 
E. Middlewestern States 

25. Climax Deciduous Forest and Edge. .Ohio 

26. Oak-Maple Forest and 


ee ee Illinois 
27. Bottomland Deciduous Forest...... Illinois 
28. Jack Pine Fotest....... ..:.20656. Minnesota 


F. Rocky Mountain States 
29. Western Plains—Cottonwood- 


Willow Riverbottom......... Colorado 
30. Sedimentary Foothills, Brushland.Colorado 
ee ae ea ee Colorado 
32. Upper Foothills, Ponderosa 

A elena Colorado 
33. Immature Lodgepole Pine....... Colorado 


34. Immature Douglas Fir Forest... .Colorado 


areas; and this requires a certain amount of uni- 
formity in our procedures not only geographically 
but also in time. The recalculations involved in the 
preparation of the five-year summaries emphasize the 
latter point. Yet changes in our methods which will 
improve the reports without invalidating our previous 
work should be considered. The editors would appre- 
ciate on this fifth anniversary comments from readers 
who might be able to suggest such improvements.— 
HAVEN KOLB. 


1. BEECH-MAPLE-HEMLOCK FOREST.—Lo- 
cation: Strathgowan Wood, Toronto, Ontario. Size: 
20 acres. Description of Area: Given in detail in 
Audubon Field Notes, 5:228. Extensive removal of all 
trees, larger than about 3 inches in diameter, was in 
progress during the winter months, preparing for a 
housing development. About 25% of the trees were 
felled in December and by the end of February at 
least 90% of the trees were removed from the area. 
Weather: The average temperature during the census 
was 28° (extremes, -5°, 57°). The ground was cov- 
ered with snow throughout the winter months. Depth 
varied from a few inches to 18 inches. Coverage: 
Dec. 2, 12, 15, 22, 29; Jan. 2, 15, 19; Feb. 14, 17, 24. 
Eleven trips. Average of 1% hour per trip. Census: 
Black-capped Chickadee, 4 (20); Slate-colored Junco, 
2 (10); Downy Woodpecker, +; Hairy Wood- 
pecker, +; White-breasted Nuthatch, +; Ring-necked 
Pheasant, +; Cardinal, +. Average Total: 6 birds 
(density, 30 birds per 100 acres). Remarks: There was 
a marked reduction from last year’s population (145 
to 35 birds per 100 acres), due in part to the heavier 
blanket of snow but principally to the extensive re- 
moval of trees. The Cardinal was noted only once on 
the area. The construction of houses on the area by 
next winter should be accompanied by such new 
species as the House Sparrow and Common Starling, 
and a possible increase in the number of birds per 
100 acres——BristoL FosteER and GEORGE FRANCIS 
(Toronto Intermediate Naturalists), Toronto, Ont. 
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The Winter Cutting in Strathgowan, February 1952. 


2. HEMLOCK FOREST.—Location: Purpleville 
Woods, 3 miles west of Maple, Ontario and about 20 
miles northwest of Toronto. Size: 69 acres. Descrip- 
tion of Area: Two adjacent areas were censused and 
the results compared. These areas are bounded on the 
north and west sides by dirt concession roads, on the 
east by a field, and on the north by a stream running 
through a small valley. This stream was open during 
mild spells in the winter. Area ‘A’: HEMLOCK AND 
Harpwoops. This area, comprising 43 acres of the 
total is a stand of rather dry open woods consisting 
mostly of Hemlock (Tsaga canadensis) with Beech 
(Fagus grandifolia), Maple (Acer saccharum) and 
Oak (Quercus borealis). White Pine (Pinus strobus), 
White Ash (Fraxinus americana), Basswood (Tilia 
americana), Black Cherry (Prunus serotina) and Yel- 
low Birch (Betula lutea) occur in lesser numbers. The 
underbrush is made up almost entirely of saplings of 
the above trees. Area "B’: HEMLOCK AND WHITE 
CEDAR. This area of 26 acres is a wet low-lying sec- 
tion of Hemlock and Cedar (Thuja occidentalis) at 
an elevation slightly below that of adjacent area “'A.”’ 
Yellow Birch occur in small numbers throughout the 
area and on the drier edges, some Beech, Maple, Elm 
(Ulmus americana) and Ash occur. Very little under- 
brush is present, what there is being made up of tree 
saplings. One or two very small boggy areas remained 
partially unfrozen. Weather: Average temperature 
during the census period was 24.9° F. (extremes 
59.9°,-10°). The ground was bare until mid-December, 
after which it was covered with up to 20 in. of snow. 
Coverage: Dec. 2, 9, 16, 23, 30; Jan. 6, 13, 20, 27; 
Feb. 3, 10, 17, 24 [Some dates outside prescribed 
limits—Ep.}. Thirteen trips. Hours per trip averaged 
for area “A,” 1 hr. and for “B,”’ 114 hrs. Census: 
(Area A’) Black-capped Chickadee, 7 (16) ; White- 
breasted Nuthatch, 1 (2); Golden-crowned Kinglet, 
+; Brown Creeper, +; Downy Woodpecker, +; 
Ruffed Grouse, +; Pileated Woodpecker, +; Slate- 
colored Junco, +; Long-eared Owl, +; Ring-necked 
Pheasant, +; Hairy Woodpecker, +; Arctic Wood- 
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pecker, +; Winter Wren, +; Evening Grosbeak, +. 
Average Total: 8 individuals (19 birds per 100 
acres). Census: (Area "B’) Black-capped Chicka- 
dee, 9 (35); Golden-crowned Kinglet, 2 (8); White- 
breasted Nuthatch, 1 (4); Ruffed Grouse, 1 (4); 
Brown Creeper, 1 (4): Downy Woodpecker, 1 (4); 
Long-eared Owl, +; Hairy Woodpecker, +; Car- 
dinal, +; Saw-whet Owl, +; Brown-capped Chicka- 
dee, +; Winter Wren, +; Am. Goldfinch, +. 
Average Total: 15 individuals (58 birds per 100 
acres). Remarks: It should be noted that the two 
separate censuses given were taken on adjacent areas 
so that some individual birds occurred on both areas. 
Invariably more birds were found on area “'B,” but 
only two species appeared to be confined to it. These, 
the Long-eared Owl and 3 Ruffed Grouse, were only 
found once outside of it. The owl, apparently flushed 
from its usual roost, was seen in a hemlock on the 
edge of area “A,” and 2 grouse were once found 
roosting in hemlocks at the top of the small hill 
leading down into “B.’ No birds entirely confined 
themselves to “A."’ Chickadees were the most abun- 
dant birds and roamed about in flocks of varying size. 
Usually more were in ‘'B” than “A.” Creepers, nut- 
hatches and frequently Downy Woodpeckers and 
kinglets accompanied the chickadees, although the 
kinglets showed a decided preference for coniferous 
area “'B."’ Woodpeckers, with the possible exception 
of Downies, ranged beyond the confines of both areas. 
A resident pair of Pileated Woodpeckers visited the 
census area occasionally during the winter but usually 
spent their time elsewhere. Similarly, an Arctic Wood- 
pecker wintering in the region visited the census area 
once or twice and the same was thought to apply to 
a Hairy Woodpecker which was seen twice. Edge 
birds recorded were a Ring-necked Pheasant and 2 
Slate-colored Juncos on ‘‘A’’ and a Cardinal and Am. 
Goldfinch on “'B.”’ Visitors to these areas were Win- 
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ter Wren, Evening Grosbeak, Brown-capped Chicka- 
dee and a Saw-whet Owl, although it is possible that 
the latter, seen only once in “B,’”’ may have stayed 
for some time or even spent the entire winter there. 
A third owl was seen towards the latter part of the 
census. Although it was never seen well enough to 
identify positively, it was thought to be a Horned 
Owl. The results of this survey indicate that the 
birds showed a slight preference for the evergreen 
area, probably because of its heavier cover and its 
proximity to available water—MARGERY ARMSTRONG, 
DONALD BURTON, VALERIE CARTER, BRISTOL Fos- 
TER, GEORGE FRANCIS (compiler), ART FULLER, 
GEORGE GIBSON, IAN HALLADAY, RONALD HAMBLY, 
Joy HERMESTON, AARNE LAMmsSA, Davip MarsH, 
Jim’ McINTYRE, STAN MULCAHY, Bos RISEBROUGH, 
ELMER TALVILA, Eric THORN, JIM Wooprorp, 
(The Toronto Intermediate Naturalists), Toronto, 
Ont. 


3. UPLAND SPROUT AND SLASH LAND.— 
Location: New Hampton, New Hampshire, 21,4 
miles SE of Bristol on “Blake Hill.’’ Size: 20 acres. 
Description of Area: Rough hillside, elevation from 
700 to 860 ft., cut by ravine containing a swampy 
brook, bordered on NW by country road and old 
field on opposite side, NE by old field grown up to 
young pine and continuation of cut-over land, on SE 
by cut-over land containing a scattered growth of 
hardwood and Hemlock, on SW by mixed hardwood 
and coniferous stand running into swamp on west. 
Mature stand of White Pine (Pinus strobus) was 
clean cut from area about five years ago, leaving 
much slash now overgrown with raspberries and 
blackberries and various deciduous growths. Thickly 
grown up to deciduous sprouts now 8 to 20 ft. high. 
In west corner and in lower part of ravine and run- 
ning up onto south ridge is a scattered mixed stand 
of nearly mature deciduous trees averaging 10 in. 
DBH, left when pine was cut. Cutting also left scat- 
tered White Birch (Betula papyrifera) 12 in. DBH, 
mostly dead or dying, and about a dozen scattered 
Red Oak (Quercus borealis maxima) 3 ft. DBH, and 
half a dozen small clumps of Hemlock (Tsuga cana- 
densi‘) 6 in. DBH. Dominant trees in order of 
abundance: Red Maple (Acer rubrum), Red Oak, 
Beech (Fagus grandifolia), White Birch, and Gray 
Birch (Betula populifolia). Dominant sprouts in like 
order: Red Maple, Rock Maple (Acer saccharum), 
Gray Birch, Bird Cherry (Prunus pennsylvanica), 
Red Oak, Poplar (Populus tremuloides), Striped 
Maple (Acer pennsylvanicum). WatTER: Swampy 
brook rises near center of area and crosses to SE 
edge, open in parts throughout time of census. Foon: 
No berries and practically no weed seeds exposed 
above snow. The few Hemlocks present were not 
seeding heavily. Weather: Temperatures during cen- 
sus trips averaged 34° F. ranging from 30° to 40°. 
Early morning temperatures during the entire period 
ranged from -10° to 41°. Alternating warm and cold 
Waves averaging above normal for time of year. Two 
rainstorms and four or five snowstorms plus two 
snows ending in rain during period. All trips were 
made on fair or cloudy days. Snow 3 to 31/4 ft. deep 


during entire period. Coverage: Jan. 6, 13, 19, 28; 
Feb. 7, 11. Total, 6 trips, averaging 2 hours per trip. 
Mostly made between 9 a.m. and 1 p.m. One trip 
from sunset to dark. Census: Black-capped Chickadee, 
1 (5); Ruffed Grouse, +; Brown Creeper, +; 
Golden-crowned Kinglet, +. Average Total: 1 bird 
(density 5 birds per 100 acres) ; 4 species. Remarks: 
Undercover not described as it was completely snow- 
covered during entire period. Scientific names from 
“Trees and Shrubs of New Hampshire,” Foster. 
Area is typical of many throughout this part of the 
State where there has been heavy cutting of pine 
during the last ten years. Nearest feeding station is 
at my house 1/10 mile west of area, where the only 
birds observed during the winter have been 4 Black- 
capped Chickadees. Nearly all birds observed were 
among scattered trees on southern side of ravine.— 
Mrs. BERNARD E. MERRILL, New Hampton, N. H. 


4. SECOND-GROWTH MIXED FOREST.— 
Location: Newbury, Vermont. Size: 100 acres. De- 
scription of Area: A nearly square section of a tract 
of similar forest of some 1200 acres. Part of the area 
is a steep hillside with the remainder of more gentle 
slope; there is considerable exposed ledge. White Pine 
(Pinus strobus), Hemlock (Tsuga canadensis), Bal- 
sam Fir (Abies balsamea), and White Cedar (Thuja 
occidentalis) make up at least 55% of the stand. Red 
Maple (Acer rubrum), Eastern Cottonwood (Populus 
deltoides), Paper Birch (Betula papyrifera), and Red 
Oak (Quercus borealis) make up 36%. Most of the 
remaining 15% consists of Hop Hornbeam (Ostrya 
virginiana), Blue Beech (Carpinus caroliniana), 
Witch Hazel (Hamamelis virginiana), and White 
Oak (Quercus alba). Altitude varies from 400 to 
950 ft. above sea level. Weather (1951): Average 
temperature for Dec. 1950 was 28.67°; for Jan. 1951, 
22.53°; for Feb. 1951, 28.34°. Snowfall for these 
three months was 27 in. but frequent warm periods 
with rain kept snow depth to a minimum. There 
were bare patches at times and only a few inches dur- 
ing the greater part of the remainder. Coverage 
(1951): Jan. 1, 8, 17, 23; Feb. 2, 10, 20 [beyond 
prescribed dates—Ep.}; March 5. Total, 8 trips, 
averaging 21/4 hours each. Census (1951): Pine 
Siskin, 18 (18); Black-capped Chickadee, 15 (15); 
Ruffed Grouse, 9 (9); Common Redpoll, 3 (3); 
Purple Finch, 2 (2); Am. Crow, 2 (2); Golden- 
crowned Kinglet, 2 (2); Blue Jay, 2 (2); Red- 
breasted Nuthatch, 2 (2); Brown Creeper, 1 (1); 
Downy Woodpecker, 1 (1); Am. Goldfinch, 1 (1); 
Hairy Woodpecker, +; Pileated Woodpecker, +. 
Average Total (1951): 58 birds (density, 58 birds 
per 100 acres).—Weather (1952): Average tem- 
perature for Dec. 1951 was 26.23°; for Jan. 1952, 
23.74°. Snowfall for Dec. was 30 in.; for Jan., 14 
in. The depth of the snow over most of the period 
ranged from 8 to 14 in., although for 5 or 6 days 
toward the close bare spots existed on southern ex- 
posures. Coverage (1952): Dec. 21, 1951; Jan. 9, 
25; Feb. 1, 6, 10, 1952. Six trips averaging 21 
hours per trip. Census (1952): Black-capped Chick- 
adee, 10 (10); Ruffed Grouse, 8 (8); Golden- 
crowned Kinglet, 8 (8); Blue Jay, 4 (4); Hairy 
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Woodpecker, 1 (1); Downy Woodpecker, 1 (1); 
Brown Creeper, 1 (1); Pileated Woodpecker, +. 
Average Total (1952): 33 birds (density, 33 birds 
per 100 acres). Remarks: Unfavorable factors dur- 
ing the 1952 season may be the almost complete ab- 
sence of cones and wild fruit. Northern finches, ex- 
cept for a few Pine Grosbeaks in late fall, have been 
absent from the locality —WENDELL P. SMITH, New- 
bury. V2. 


5. CULTIVATED FIELD AND ADJACENT 
PASTURE.—Location: Newbury, Vermont. Size: 
115 acres. Description of Area: A cultivated field 
of 95 acres and adjoining grazed pasture of 20 acres. 
The area is a Connecticut River meadow which is 
nearly level, treeless, and shrubless except for an oc- 
casional elm along a bordering fence. A wooded 
hillside bordering most of one side and wooded river 
bank (25 to 75 feet wide) are not included in the 
census area. Crops preceding censuses included each 
season some 20 acres of oats, 10 acres of ensilage 
corn, and, in the fall of 1950, 10 acres seeded to 
winter wheat. The remainder was in hay. Crops were 
harvested by machinery and very few weeds were left. 
Barnyard fertilizer was spread on the fields frequently 
throughout each winter. Coverage (1951): Jan. 6, 
12; Feb. 4, 11, 23; March 3. Total, 6 trips, averaging 
114 hours per trip. Census (1951): Am. Tree Spar- 
row, 2 (2); Am. Crow, 1 (1); Snow Bunting, 1 (1). 
Average Total (1951): 4 birds (density, 3 birds 
per 100 acres). Two trips yielded no birds—Cover- 
age (1952): Jan. 2, 12, 23, 29; Feb. 4, 8. Total, 
6 trips, averaging 114 hours per trip. Census 
(1952): Snow Bunting, 8 (7); Am. Tree Sparrow, 
1 (1); Starling, 1 (1); Am. Crow, +. Average 
Total (1952): 10 birds (density, 9 birds per 100 
acres). Remarks: There was more snow cover in the 
season of 1950-51 but the depth was never greater 
than 8 in. and there was considerable bare ground 
on three trips——WENDELL P. SMITH, Newbury, V1. 


6. RESERVOIR, CULTIVATED FIELD, AND 
MIXED HABITATS IN METROPOLITAN 
AREA.—Location: East Providence and Pawtucket, 
Rhode Island, and Seekonk, Massachusetts. Size: 365 
acres censused in 3 sections: uniform fresh-water 
pond, 250 acres; uniform cultivated field, 15 acres; 
and mixed habitats in margin of northern section of 
reservoir, 100 acres. History and Description of 
Area: Published in Audubon Field Notes, 5:231- 
232, 1951. RECENT CHANGES IN AREA: In both the 
Mixed Habitats Study Area and the Breeding Study 
Area, trees and brush were cleared to provide for a 
powerline, pumping station, three wells, underground 
pipeline, road, and bridge. Heavy trucks can now 
enter over graveled road and cross “West Brook.” 
Gravel was obtained from glacial deposits by stripping 
top cover from an acre of woodland in southwest 
corner of Mixed Habitats Study Area and from a few 
acres nearby during these two years. Some trees and 
stumps with nesting holes were removed and many 
young trees were damaged. During several years a 
larger gravel pit has been extended near the south- 
east corner of the Mixed Habitats Study Area and 
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in 1951 it penetrated the Breeding Study Area. This 
year garbage is being dumped at a new location 
farther to northeast. In 1951 the Cultivated Field did 
not receive the usual treatment with manure. The 
effects of these changes will be discussed below. 
Weather: Summaries of the weather at Providence. 
R. I., were supplied by Mr. Carlson. December was 
above normal in temperatures, especially early and 
late, and was fifth wettest December. January likewise 
was above normal in temperature and rain. Early 
February was also warm. Daily minimum tempera- 
tures have been plotted and graphs made for Black 
Duck, Am. Widgeon, Other Non-diving Ducks, Am. 
Merganser, and Other Diving Ducks. Coverage: 
Mpec. 23; 24, 25, 26,27, 30; Jan. 1, 13, 25, 27; Fe. 
2, 3, 9, 10. Total: 4714 hours in 14 trips averaging 
3 hours 20 minutes each; 14 visits to entire water 
area, 6 to entire marginal area, and 8 to cultivated 
field. Census Of Open Water (250 acres): Black 
Duck, 349 (140); Herring Gull, 284 (114); Am. 
Merganser, 150 (60); Am. Widgeon, 25 (10); 
Mallard, 8 (3); Am. Golden-eye, 7 (3); Great Black- 
backed Gull, 7 (3); Hooded Merganser, 1 (+); 
Ruddy Duck, 1 (+); Ring-billed Gull, 1 (+); 
Fish Crow, 1 (+); Ring-necked Duck, 1 (+) ; Great 
Blue Heron, +; European Widgeon, +; Pintail, 
+; Screech Owl, +. Average Total For Open 
Water: 835 birds (density 334 birds per 100 acres). 
Census For Cultivated Field (15 acres): Slate- 
colored Junco, 5 (33); Horned Lark (including both 
Northern subspecies and white-browed Hoyt’s or 
Prairie), 3 (20); Am. Crow, 2 (13); Field Spar- 
row, +. Average Total For Cultivated Field: 10 
birds (density, 67 birds per 100 acres) ; 4 species and 
1 subspecies. Census Of Mixed Habitats (100 
acres): Am. Crow, 17 (17); Am. Tree Sparrow, 11 
(11); Slate-colored Junco, 10 (10); Black-capped 
Chickadee, 5 (5); Golden-crowned Kinglet, 5 (5): 
Blue Jay, 4 (4); Field Sparrow, 2 (2); Brown 
Creeper, 2 (2); Common Starling, 2 (2); Downy 
Woodpecker, 1 (1); Hairy Woodpecker, 1 (1); 
Red-shouldered Hawk, 1 (1); Sparrow Hawk, 1 
(1); Song Sparrow, 1 (1); Ring-necked Pheasant, 
1 (1); Am. Goldfinch, 1 (1); White-breasted Nut- 
hatch, +. Average Total For Mixed Habitats 
Margin: 65 birds (density, 65 birds per 100 acres); 
17 species. Remarks: The totals were a little lower 
but the ratios for densities of the three sections of the 
census were similar to those for the previous winter. 
In 1950-1951 the densities of Mixed Habitats to 
Field and to Water were as 1: 1.5: 6. In 1951-1952 
they were as 1: 1:5. The density in Mixed Habitats 
was 65 birds per 100 acres in both years and the 
differences among species were slight. Eight of the 
first 10 species last year were in the first 10 this year. 
The density in the Field dropped from 100 birds per 
100 acres to 66 with a radical change in species. 
Numbers of Horned Larks may have been low in the 
general region. The lack of fresh manuring made 
this field less attractive to them. None were observed 
on several visits in the fall and the first six visits dur- 
ing census period until Feb. 9 and 10. A flock of 
Slate-colored Juncos was credited with a half-territory 
in the Field for foraging and a half-territory in the 
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Mixed Habitats to which they retreated for cover. 
Crows fed in Field early in morning. The density 
of Open Water dropped from 404 birds per 100 
acres to 333. That is chiefly due to changes in status 
of three species. The density for non-diving ducks 
went up from 143 to 153. Black Ducks were un- 
changed at 140 but Am. Widgeon went up from 1 
to 10 because of one big flock on January 1 when 
sportsmen drove them and some other species out 
of Hundred Acre Cove (5 miles to south). The drop 
in diving ducks from density of 90 to 63 closely 
matches the drop in Am. Mergansers from 88 to 60. 
Other diving ducks varied considerably from their 
time schedules in both fall and winter from a year 
ago. They were less frightened by illegal shooting 
and were less likely to fly long distances than the 
mergansers. It was predicted a year ago that con- 
tinued large-scale seining by bait-fishermen would 
have an effect upon divers by lessening their food 
supply. The drop in density for other birds on the 
Open Water from 171 to 117 matches closely the 
drop in Herring Gulls from 169 to 114. Some ab- 
normally large or very small counts of gulls are not 
fully explained. They are probably related to a 
change in the contract for collection of garbage in 
East Providence and use of a new piggery in Seekonk. 
More study is necessary but it is now certain that 
movements of these kinds occur: migratory (both in 
sharp waves and in gradual increases and decreases), 
before the census period (and possibly during it) ; 
regular diurnal travel between foraging and resting 
grounds; short-range flights in response to freezing 
and thawing weather; and short-range flights in re- 
sponse to disturbances by people during hunting sea- 
sons of two states, by illegal shooting on the refuge 
area of the reservoir, or by too close approach of other 
visitors. The term “‘commuting’’ is used for the last 
two types of movement between the reservoir, Roger 
Williams Park, Barrington River, Hundred Acre Cove, 
and Warren River. Most of the non-diving ducks 
leave every night at dusk for foraging and return 
before daylight or in early morning. They rise against 
the wind (usually to north) but most of them prob- 
ably fly south later. Commuting includes mixing with 
group from Roger Williams Park 6 miles to westward 
because four kinds of mallard hybrids have occurred 
on the reservoir. Two individuals matched exactly a 
peculiar couple which I had watched raising young 
at the park. Commuting to the Barrington River and 
neighborhood from 4 to 7 miles south of us is proved 
by large flocks of Am. Widgeon with 1 or 2 European 
Widgeon and 1 to 7 Pintail. Observations there by 
Harold N. Gibbs corroborate my observations of lines 
of flight to and from that direction. Diving ducks 
prefer to feed in the northern section of the reservoir 
but all retreat to the broad southern section at night 
or for refuge when disturbed too much in daylight. 
Am. Mergansers are most wary. They begin scattering 
before 7:00 a.m. and fly overland at odd hours 
during the day. Lines of flight head for Seekonk 
River and Watchemoquet Cove of Providence River 
within 3 miles. These are estuaries at head of Nar- 
ragansett Bay. Gulls light on the reservoir in large 
numbers. Mr. Gibbs located their roost on low Spar 


Island in Mount Hope Bay, 12 miles south of the 
reservoir. The Am. Crow roost was close to last year’s 
location, 3 miles south. Estimated numbers were 
3000 to 5000. One crow flyway lies over the reser- 
voir. They go over at low elevations in mornings 
between 6:15 and 6:45. Average of 5 counts was 246 
birds. Highest was 459. These were not included in 
census reports. Common Starlings cross the reservoir 
in late afternoon for roosts on buildings, chiefly in 
Providence. Average of 6 counts was 212; the actual 
number is probably higher because on two occasions 
large flocks were estimated at 1300 and 600. These 
are not included in the census reports. As stated 
earlier, the density of diving ducks dropped while the 
non-diving ducks increased. The supply of food is 
probably declining and there appeared to be less pro- 
tection provided while illegal shooting was increasing. 
Adverse factors were: 1—Continued seining of many 
barrels of fish by commercial bait-fishermen. 2—No 
observation of Water Board's warden-patrolman dur- 
ing my 45 visits. 3—No observation of wardens of 
Rhode Island or Massachusetts. 4—The improved road 
has provided easier access for illegal gunners and 
ice-fishermen who have ignored the No Trespassing 
signs. The complete removal of natural cover from 
a small part of the land area had no effect upon the 
winter population of the Mixed Habitats Study Area. 
The breeding population suffered in 1951 and is ex- 
pected to drop further in 1952 in that portion of the 
Breeding Area Census.—HeENry E. CHILps, 335 
Pleasant St., Rumford 16, R. I. 


7. TRANSITION CENTRAL-NORTHERN 

HARDWOOD.—Location: Audubon Nature Cen- 
ter, 8 miles north of Greenwich, Connecticut. Size: 
50 acres. Description of Area: A fairly mature, 
second-growth forest with a large variety of deciduous 
trees. The tract was described in detail in Audubon 
Field Notes, 2:154-155 and 3:191-192. Coverage: 
Dec. 22, 1951; Jan. 4, 7, 13, 20, 29; Feb. 8, 10, 16, 
1952 [includes coverage outside of prescribed dates— 
Ep.} Total, 10 trips. Hours between 10 a.m. and 5 
p.m.; average 314 man-hours per trip. Census: Data 
for 5 years are included in the following tabulation. 
The figures in the table show density (birds per 100 
acres) ; for 1952 average birds per trip are shown in 
parentheses. 
Remarks: Most variable factors in the censusing 
were the number of days included in the census 
period, and the number of man-hours devoted to the 
work. Extension of the period into mid-February did 
not affect the results since cold weather continued and 
no influx of migrants took place. Fewer man hours in 
the 1952 census were counterbalanced by more ex- 
perienced field work and by checks in other, compar- 
able areas where similar low populations were en- 
countered. Noticeably reduced supplies of mast and 
other seeds may have been a major factor in the 
markedly lower wintering population in 1952. The 
continued assistance of Leonard J. Bradley of the Cen- 
ter's staff, and of William Bolton Cook and George 
Fiero, Jr., is gratefully acknowledged—Cuar.Les E 
Monr, Audubon Nature Center, Greenwich, Conn. 
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Weather data Average ‘48 ‘49 50 51 52 
21 


DMT 30 33 36° 29 32° 
Extremes -7to Oro llto -lto -3to 
i6° 58 72° 61° 62 


Precipitation 
(inches ) 7.40 2.58 
Snowfall ( inches 


11.08 4.54 8.23 6.60 


unmelted ) 4.2 23:6: 225. 16 i738 G64 
Trips in Snow 10 5 0 5 2 
Days included in census 41 14 $4 52 7 
Man hours 42 49 42 i8 36 


8. HEMLOCK FOREST.—Location: *¥; mile 
southwest of the Audubon Nature Center, Greenwich, 
Connecticut. Size: 40 acres. Description of Area: 
See Audubon Field Notes, 4:221 and 5:229-230 
Weather: Same as for report No. 7. Coverage: Dec. 
22 and-27, 1951; Jan..6, 13, 175: 3¥; Feb. 7, 9, 10, 
16, 1952 {includes coverage outside of prescribed 
dates—Ep.}. Total, 10 trips. Hours between 10 a.m. 
and 4:15 p.m.; average 5 man-hours per trip. Census: 
Golden-crowned Kinglet, 5 (13); Black-capped 
Chickadee, 4 (10); Am. Crow, 4 (10); Brown 
Creeper, 2 (5); Downy Woodpecker, 1 (3); Hairy 


Woodpecker, 1 (3); White-breasted Nuthatch, 1 
(3); Am. Goldfinch, 1 (3); Red-tailed Hawk, +; 
Red-shouldered Hawk, +; Ruffed Grouse, +; 


Horned Owl, +; Barred Owl, +; Saw-whet Owl, 
+; Belted Kingfisher, +; Pileated Woodpecker, +; 
Winter Wren, +; Slate-colored Junco, +. Average 
Total: 19 birds (density, 48 birds per 100 acres). 
Remarks: A sharp decline in wintering population 
was noted (density of 179 and 193 birds per 100 
acres in 1950 and 1951). Chickadee counts have 
dropped from a density of 113 to 33 to 10, while 
Golden-crowned Kinglets have fluctuated, 3 to 58 
to 13. Food supply was the poorest so far noted; only 
about 4 per cent of Hemlock trees produced cones; 
Tulip alone produced abundant seeds, Black Birch 
fruiting was sparse, and acorns were few; the Bay- 
berry crop was below normal. Leonard J. Bradley, 
William’ Bolton Cook and George Fiero, Jr., were 
valued cooperators—CHARLES E. MOoHR, Audubon 
Nature Center, Greenwich, Conn. 
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9. BOTTOMLAND AND RIVER.—Location: 
East Rock Park, New Haven, Connecticut. Size: 25 
acres. Description of Area: Described in Axdubon 
Field Notes, 5:230. New Haven Harbor, a cove of 
Long Island Sound, is two miles away. Coverage: 
Jan. 17, 29; 30, 31; Eeb. 5, 6, 7, 1952: Total. 7 
trips, averaging 1 hour each, (plus 1 preliminary 
trip on Nov. 25). Census: Black Duck, 22 (88): 
White-throated Sparrow, 11 (44); Song Sparrow, 7 
(28); Black-capped Chickadee, 6 (24); Am. Crow, 
2 (8); Cardinal, 2 (8); Am. Tree Sparrow, 2 (8): 
Herring Gull, 1 (4); Belted Kingfisher, 1 (4); Blue 
Jay, 1 (4); Catbird, 1 (4); Mallard, +; Am. Mer. 
ganser, +; Sharp-shinned Hawk, +; Sparrow Hawk. 
+; Hairy Woodpecker, +; Downy Woodpecker, +; 
Am. Robin, +; Golden-crowned Kinglet, +; Pine 
Siskin, +; Slate-colored Junco, +; Fox Sparrow, —. 
Average Total: 56 birds (density, 224 birds per 10( 
acres). Remarks: The White-throated Sparrows, Am 
Tree Sparrows, and Black-capped Chickadees were 
usually in flocks, the Song Sparrows solitary (prob- 
ably holding winter territories). The Black Ducks 
were usually in one flock. People walking their dogs 
through the Park would sometimes scare the ducks 
so that they were absent from the river on two trips 
There is one feeding station located 300 feet from 
one edge of the census area. The Catbird was always 
seen in the bramble area. On one trip, a flock of 
10 Pine Siskins was seen. Compared to last year, the 
density of birds was less. The one species that showed 
a great increase, however, was the Black Duck, aver- 
aging 8 more this year—OAKLEIGH THORNE, II., 
Yale Conservation Program, New Haven, Conn 


10. FRESH-WATER POND.—Location: South- 
side Sportsmen’s Club, Oakdale, L. I., New York. 
Size: 18 acres. Description of Area: Described in 
Audubon Field Notes, 5:230-231. Coverage: Dec 
28, 1951; Jan. 5, 6, 12, 19; Feb. 2, 1952. Total, 6 
trips, averaging 1/) hour each (the pond was censused 
from the same spot each time through a 16x tele- 
scope. Census: Am. Widgeon, 128 (711); Herring 
Gull, 124 (689); Redhead, 27 (150); Ring-billed 
Gull, 15 (83); Gadwall, 5 (28); Black Duck, 3 
(17); Ring-necked Duck, 3 (17); Hooded Mer- 
ganser, 3 (17); Mute Swan, 2 (11); Am. Golden- 
eye, 1 (6); Am. Coot, 1 (6); Mallard, +; Lesser 
Scaup Duck, +; Great Black-backed Gull, +. Aver- 
age Total: 312 birds (density, 1733 per 100 acres). 
Remarks: On the last trip, a flock of 44 Mute Swans 
was present, but not figured in the averages. The 
averages for the gulls are not reliable since these 
birds use the pond only for bathing and resting, and 
their numbers fluctuate greatly. They come and go at 
all times during the day. Most come from the Great 
South Bay, two miles to the south. The census area 
is actually an old millpond, the water spilling over 
a dam at the lower end and flowing into the Bay via 
Great River (actually named Connetquot River). This 
forms a natural flyway for waterfowl to and from 
the Bay. The density was greater this year than last. 
This was, however, due more to higher gull counts 
rather than waterfowl. Gadwall, Lesser Scaup Duck, 
and Ring-necked Duck were much more scarce than 
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last year. The Am. Widgeon, however, were more 
than doubled in numbers, and Redhead were nine 
times more nmumerous.—OAKLEIGH THORNE, II., 
Thorne Ecological Research Station, Islip, N. Y. 


11. YOUNG OAK-MAPLE FOREST.—Loca- 
tion: Heathcote section, Scarsdale, New York. Size: 
40 acres. Description of Area: See Audubon Field 
Notes, 5:232-233 (1951). WaTER: The pond and 
the marsh were frozen over most of the time. but the 
streams were always running, although they had some 
ice. Weather: Average temperature during the cen- 
sus period was 34°, 2° above normal. Extremes were 
-3° and 57°. The only snow on the ground was 1/4 in. 
near the end of December and 3 in. at the end of 
January. Census Dates: Dec. 27; Jan. 6, 13, 19; 
Feb. 2, 3, 9. Total, 7 trips, averaging 1 hour, 40 min- 
utes per trip. Hours between 8:45 a.m. and 12:45 
p.m. Census: Black-capped Chickadee, 10 (25); Am. 
Crow, 8 (20); White-breasted Nuthatch, 8 (20); 
Blue Jay, 7 (18); Downy Woodpecker, 5 (13); 
Slate-colored Junco, 2 (5); Hairy Woodpecker, 1 
(3); Barred Owl, 1 (3); Brown Creeper, 1 (3); 
Yellow-shafted Flicker, +-; Common Starling, +; 
Red-shouldered Hawk, +; Ring-necked Pheasant, +; 
Am. Goldfinch, +; Song Sparrow, +. Average 
Total: 43 birds (density, 108 birds per 100 acres). 
Remarks: The decrease of approximately 40% from 
last year’s total was probably the result of six new 
houses built around the area. As a result of the new 
houses, there were more dogs, cats, and humans using 
the area. On the whole, tree-climbing species in- 
creased or stayed the same, while seed-eaters greatly 
decreased. The greatest increase was 600% for the 
Blue Jay. Black-capped Chickadees, White-breasted 
Nuthatches, and Downy Woodpeckers composed one 
flock, and Downy and Hairy Woodpeckers another. 
The other birds occurred singly or in single-species 
flocks, except for the Barred Owl, which was con- 
tinuously annoyed by Am. Crows and Blue Jays. 
Assistance was given on three trips by John Harte.— 
KEN Harte, Scarsdale Audubon Soc.,. Scarsdale, N.Y. 


12. MIXED OAK AND HEMLOCK FOREST. 
—Location: Greenbrook Sanctuary, five miles north 
of the George Washington Bridge on route 9-W, in 
the New Jersey section of the Palisades Interstate 
Park, Bergen County. Size: 146 acres. Description 
of Area (See also Audubon Field Notes, 5:234): 
A mile long strip of land along the top of Palisades 
and east of 9-W. It consists of a series of rocky 
knolls rising 50 to 80 ft. or more above intervening 
valleys. The predominant trees of the knoll tops are 
Red, White and Chestnut Oaks with an understory 
of heavily fruited Maple-leaf Viburnum. On_ the 
lower portion of the hillside and in the valley bot- 
toms Black Birch, Maple (Sugar and Red), ash. 
Tulip, Sweet Gum, Tupelo and Beech prevail with 
some scattered stands of Hemlock; Spice Bush is very 
abundant along the several streams. There are 51/5 
miles of cleared trails in the sanctuary. Description 
by Caroline Dunham. Coverage: Dec. 22, 29, 30, 
1951; Jan. 6, 8, 16, 19, 23, 27; Feb. 2, 3, 5, 1952. 
Average time: 3 hours per trip. In order to cover the 


entire 51/4 miles of trail 20 trips were taken on 12 
different days in small parties of two or three people, 
13. people representing three clubs participating. 
Census: Herring Gull, 24 (16); Am. Golden-eye, 
17 (12); Black-capped Chickadee, 17 (12); Slate- 
colored Junco, 8 (5); Am. Merganser, 7 (5); Com- 
mon Starling, 6 (4); Bald Eagle, 5 (3); Downy 
Woodpecker, 3 (2); Am. Crow, 3 (2); White- 
breasted Nuthatch, 3 (2); Great Black-backed Gull, 
2 (1); Cooper's Hawk, 2 (1); Yellow-bellied Sap- 
sucker, 2 (1); Hairy Woodpecker, 2 (1); Blue Jay, 
2 (1); Song Sparrow, 2 (1); Peregrine Falcon, 1 
(1); Horned Owl, 1 (1); Pileated Woodpecker, 1 
(1); Brown Creeper, 1 (1); Winter Wren, 1 (1); 
Carolina Wren, 1 (1); Cardinal, 1 (1); Am. Gold- 
finch, 1 (1); Am. Tree Sparrow, 1 (1). Average 
Total: 114 birds (density, 78 birds per 100 acres). 
Remarks: The streams were open all winter, the 
ground was wet and muddy with very little frost in 
the ground. The weather was mild with much fog; 
mist on several trips. There was an abundance of food. 
The large water birds were seen on the river below 
the sanctuary. The two Horned Owls were seen sitting 
side by side in a hemlock tree. The two Carolina 
Wrens were seen together. The eagles were observed 
perched in the sanctuary near the cliff edge—Mnr. 
AND Mrs. H. ARMETT, RALPH CROWLEY, Mr. AND 
Mrs. J. Y. DATER (compiler), Mrs. Marcus Fair, 
BEN GILBERT, ART LiNz, Mrs. H. G. McENTEE, 
Max MAuMARY, DAN ROsER, Mrs. CHARLES SCOTT, 
BILL SMITH, Palisades Nature Association, Hacken- 
sack Audubon Society, Ridgewood Audubon Society. 


13. FRESH-WATER LAKE.—Location: Patcong 
Lake, Bargaintown, New Jersey. Size: 51 acres. De- 
scription of Area: A lake, 1/5 of which is less than 
a foot deep. This portion has many water lilies. Up- 
stream, and adjacent to the lake, there is a bog which 
supports a young growth of White Cedar. Edge: 14 
White Cedar swamp and y mixed hardwoods such 
as Swamp Maple, Magnolia and Am. Holly. Cover- 
age: Dec. 31; Jan. 1, 2, 5, 19, 20, 26; Feb. 3, 5, 8, 
9, 10. Total, 12 trips, averaging 50 minutes each. 
Trips from 7:30 a.m. to dusk. Census: Hooded Mer- 
ganser. 20 (40); Black Duck, 6 (12); Mallard, 
4 (8); Am. Golden-eye, 3 (6); Whistling Swan, 
2 (4); Ring-necked Duck, 1 (2); Ruddy Duck, +; 
Herring Gull, +. Average Total: 36 birds (density, 
71 birds per 100 acres). Remarks: The Whistling 
Swans, 4 at first, later 5, made Patcong Lake their 
winter headquarters until Jan. 26. They usually spent 
the night and in mid-morning left for the Mill Pond 
(an 85-acre lake downstream and adjacent to a brackish 
marsh) for other types of food. They returned to 
Patcong Lake in mid-afternoon. Black Ducks did 
the same except they left at dusk. The number of 
Hooded Mergansers reached their peak on Feb. 8. 
when 42 were present. The high for the Black Duck 
was 18 on Feb. 9. The Ring-necked Ducks traveled in 
a group of 4 and were erratic in their visits. Two 
pairs of muskrats made their home there, also. The 
weather was normal for the period. The lake was not 
visited while it was frozen—JOHN S. ROCKELMAN, 
Bargaintown, N. J. 
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DEADLINE 
Breeding-bird Census reports are due on 


September 15 











14. FRESH-WATER PONDS AND SHRUB 
SWAMP BORDERS.—Location: Takanassee Lake, 
Long Branch, New Jersey. Size: 60 acres; 25 acres 
of water, 35 acres of bushy or swampy borders. De- 
scription of Area: Up to this year the changes have 
been largely due to a building program on both sides 
of the ponds. This year the very heart of the swampy 
area has been penetrated and is being filled in to 
make a city park. These changes may help explain 
the new low density of land birds. Much of 
the best cover has been destroyed. Weather: Gen- 
erally warm, 18° to 50° on count days. Some ice on 
one trip. Food: Visible food for land birds seemed 
to be low. Open water for feeding available on all 
trips. Census dates: Dec. 26, 29; Jan. 1, 5, 12, 16, 
19, 24, 29; Feb. 2, 8. Total, 11 trips; time afield 15 
Remarks: Ducks were the main attraction 
this season; Redheads and Canvas-backs were par- 
ticularly abundant. This area was selected originally 
for its good variety of land birds but in the last three 
years it has become increasingly popular for wintering 
waterfowl. The five-year total of species for the area 


hours. 


Census, fresh-water 
ponds (25 acres): 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 


Herring Gull ......... 160 68 116 236 152 (33) 





CS eee eaes 52 *64 116 156 140 (35) 
ease 8 4 228 48 (12) 
re is 6s 24 92 80 (20) 
Ring-necked Duck ..... — ~—+t —_ 72 24 (6) 
Gt. Black-backed Gull . a. 20 16 24 12 (3) 
COBUEEDOCE 660 ckcanws —_—_ — —_ al. 64 (16) 
ON ee Serie ee —_—_ — — — 64 (16) 
Eo” re . —_— a 24 20. (5) 
Ring-billed Gull ....... $ — nal 8 aS 
ec —_- — — 8 j 1) 
Bonaparte’s Gull ..... + — es 8 ze 
Green-winged Teal .... — — ak } 2 @ 
Mute Swan . : aes te = oe a — 
SS an ae ees } ee a 
Am. Golden-eye ...... mt — the 4 oh. 
Pied-billed Grebe ...... — — + 4 — 
Canada Goose ......... — — 4 ad — 
Am. Widgeon ........ — — a 4 oo 
Am. Merganser ........ {— -— — — 
Red-br. Merganser ..... t+, — — erie a 
Horned Grebe ........ t+ — -- a a 
SS eee t+ — =e — — 
Common Loon. ........ —_ — a os ats 
Double-cr. Cormorant .. — — a — = 
White-winged Scoter ... — — le -= — 
Hooded Merganser ..... — + — = — 
Iceland Gull ......... — — es — — 
Density, birds ; Sari -—* 
per 100 acres ..... 280 160 284 872 612 
Total species ........ 14 ei 1 ws - 


“Omitted by mistake from 1949 report 
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Census, shrub swamp 


borders (35 acres): 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 


White-throated Sparrow. 6 14 23 9 J 
Song Sparrow... 1... 3 3 12 14 9 (3) 
Am. Goldfinch ........ 6 12 12 3 a}. 
Cedar Waxwing ....... — + 20 6 —_— 
Carolina Chickadee .... ; 2 ails 3 an 
SRO a Kee 9, — 3 6 at. 
Slate-colored Junco .... — 6 9 aks — 
Myrtle Warbler ....... ,; — 9 3 —_— 
Ce A eee eS 3 3 3 3 (1) 
Common Starling ...... — = 6 3 (1) 
Am. Tree Sparrow .... 3 3 3 _— —_ 
Downy Woodpecker .... 3 3 4 + + 
Ring-necked Pheasant ... 3 3 ah. ak — 
Field Sparrow ........ — 3 es ys + 
Am: Robm ........5% Jb. 3 — — — 
Yellow-shafted Flicker .. — — 3 — — 
Tufted Titmouse ...... — 3 — — — 
gg ee — 3 — — — 
Sparrow Hawk ........ — + ab + a 
Winter Wren ......... oe Be + — 
Great Blue Heron ..... 1 — — — of. 
Belted Kingfisher —.-e — ca. = 8 
Eastern Phoebe ....... —_ — - + = 
CPE: Gea cae re oo adie —_ — 
Swamp Sparrow ....... —_—_ — ae — =I. 
Sharp-shinned Hawk ... — — — — ey 
Marsh Hawk ......... —_ — —- 4 —_ 
Wilson's Snipe ..... oo a — — 
ae te — — — 
White-breasted Nuthatch. — — —_— ne 
Brown Creeper ....... t, — a a — 
Carolina Wren ...... . {, — — — — 
Water Pipit .......... - — — — — 
Red-winged Blackbird .. — — — ik — 
Purple FIMO. o.x.05 666.0 — — = — 
~ Density, birds — — 
per 100 acres ..... 39 71 97 53 15 
Total species ....... 18 18 18 


is sixty-three, of which eighteen are of the family 
Anatidae.—GEORGE M. SEELEY, 339 Easthourne Ave., 
Long Branch, N. J. 


15. SHRUBBY FIELD.—Location: Glade Run, 
Warren, Pennsylvania. Size: 51 acres. Description of 
Area: See Audubon Field Notes, 5:233. Weather: 
During the census period the temperature ranged 
from 7° to 68° with a daily mean of 34°. An aver- 
age of 3 to 4 in. of snow remained on the ground 
until Jan. 15, and then gradually disappeared for the 
balance of the census period. Total precipitation for 
the period was 4.57 in. Coverage: Dec. 30; Jan. 1, 
5, 6, 12, 13, 19, 20, 26. Total, 9 trips, averaging 2 
hours each. Census: Black-capped Chickadee, 10 
(20); Evening Grosbeak, 2 (4); Blue Jay, 1 (2); 
White-breasted Nuthatch, 1 (2); Golden-crowned 
Kinglet, 1 (2); Slate-colored Junco, 1 (2); Am. 
Tree Sparrow, 1 (2); Field Sparrow, 1 (2); Ruffed 
Grouse, +; Tufted Titmouse, +; Red-breasted Nut- 
hatch, +; Brown Creeper, +; Average Total: 18 
birds (density, 35 birds per 100 acres). Remarks: 
A group of 7 Evening Grosbeaks was seen in the 
general vicinity during the entire period, but was 
recorded in the study area on 3 occasions only. These 
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birds were feeding on the seeds of the sumac. The 
Tufted Titmouse is a new species for the area. Two 
were recorded on Jan. 13 and 26. No Cardinals were 
observed this year. A solitary Red-breasted Nuthatch 
was recorded on Jan. 13. The fruit crop of the Scarlet 
Thorn and Maple-leaved Arrow-wood was very poor 
this year—HAarris E. JOHNSON, Warren, Pa. 


16. MIXED HABITAT.—Location: On a farm 
four miles northeast of Denton, Maryland. Size: 11.5 
acres. Description of Area: The area was described 
in Audubon Field Notes, 5:234. In the fall of 1951 
large timber was removed from about 1/2 acre, but 
underbrush was left. Weather: Temperature ex- 
tremes were 24° and 60°. Unusually heavy rainfall 
characterized the first part of the period, with snow 
and cooler temperatures dominant at the close of the 
study. Coverage: Dec. 29; Jan. 4, 7, 11, 14, 23, 24, 29, 
30, and 31. Total, 10 trips, averaging 1 hour each, 
scattered between 8:30 a.m. and 3 p.m. Census: 
Slate-colored Junco, 13 (113); Common Starling, 12 
(104); Bob-white, 6 (52); Field Sparrow, 5 (44); 
Am. Crow, 4 (35); Carolina Chickadee, 4 (35); 
White-throated Sparrow, 4 (35); Cardinal, 3 (26); 
Golden-crowned Kinglet, 2 (17); Purple Grackle, 
2 (17); Brown-headed Cowbird, 2 (17); Turkey 
Vulture, 2 (17); Black Duck, 1 (9); Downy 
Woodpecker, 1 (9); Carolina Wren, 1 (9); Red- 
winged Blackbird, 1 (9); Brown Creeper, 1 (9); 
Am. Goldfinch, 1 (9); Red-breasted Nuthatch, 1 
(9); Mockingbird, 1 (9); Tufted Titmouse, +; 
Am. Robin, +; Song Sparrow, +; Cooper's 
Hawk, +; Blue Jay, +; Horned Lark, +: East- 
ern Bluebird, +; Yellow-shafted Flicker, +; 
Red-bellied Woodpecker, +; Hairy Woodpecker, 
+; Eastern Phoebe, +; Winter Wren, +; Brown 
Thrasher, +; Hermit Thrush, +; Myrtle Warbler, 
+. Average Total: 67 birds (density, 583 birds per 
100 acres). Remarks: Birds seen in or near area on 
days not included in study: Great Blue Heron, Lesser 
Scaup Duck, Hooded Merganser, Belted Kingfisher, 
Palm Warbler. Food conditions were the same as in 
1951 with adequate supplies of natural food. Lowest 
count, 24; highest, 137 individuals—Mr. AND Mrs. 
A. J. FLETCHER, Denton, Md. 


17. MIXED OAK FOREST.—Location: On the 
campus of Goucher College, Towson, Baltimore Co., 
Md. Size: 37 acres. Description of Area: The area 
has been described in detail in Audubon Field Notes, 
2:234 (1948) and 3:189 (1949). Weather: The 
highest temperature during the month was 69°, the 
lowest was 10°. The mean of daily maxima during 
January was 5.8° above the normal and the mean of 
daily minima was 2.7° above the normal. There was 
old snow on the ground during the first few days of 
January, but the ground was bare during the rest of 
the period. Precipitation was near normal but there 
was much cloudiness with high humidity. Coverage: 
Jan. 1, 5 (two trips), 12, 20, 26; Feb. 2, 3. Total, 
8 trips, averaging 1 hr. 50 min., and scattered between 
7:45 a.m. and 3:30 p.m. Census: Tufted Titmouse, 
4 (11); Am. Crow, 3 (8); Slate-colored Junco, 3 
(8); Downy Woodpecker, 2 (5); White-breasted 


Nuthatch, 2 (5); Brown Creeper, 2 (5); Carolina 
Chickadee, 1 (3); Hairy Woodpecker, +; Golden- 
crowned Kinglet, +; Red-shouldered Hawk, +. 
Average Total: 17 birds (density, 46 birds per 100 
acres). Remarks: This is the highest density reported 
in the 4 years of the study. The figure for the Slate- 
colored Junco is misleading since it is based on a 
single flock. The last three species were represented 
by a single individual of each. No species had a 
frequency of 100% on the 8 counts.—RicHaRD D. 
Cote and HAVEN Koip (The Maryland Ornitho- 
logical Society). 


18. FLOODPLAIN DECIDUOUS FOREST.— 
Location: Glen Echo, Maryland. Size: 46.5 acres. 
Description of Area: See Audubon Field Notes, 
1:212. Weather: The temperature ranged during the 
census period from 15° to 74°. The mean tempera- 
ture during January was 40.7°, considerably above the 
average of 33.4°. With the exception of a maximum 
of 1 in. of snow during the last week in December, 
the ground was clear during the period. The fre- 
cipitation during January was 4.48 in., again higher 
than the average of 3.55 in. Coverage: Dec. 30; 
Jan. 6, 12 (2 trips), 13, 15, 19 (3 trips), 20 (2 trips), 
27 (2 trips), 31; Feb. 2 (2 trips), 3 (3 trips). Total: 
19 trips, averaging 2.15 hours apiece; 40.75 ob- 
server hours. Census: Common Starling, 10 (22); 
Am. Goldfinch, 10 (22 Carolina Chickadee, 8 
(17); Evening Grosbeak, 7 (15); Brown Creeper, 
5 (11); Downy Woodpecker, 4 (9); Tufted Tit- 
mouse, 3 (6); White-breasted Nuthatch, 3 (6); 
Carolina Wren, 2 (4); Purple Finch, 2 (4); Red- 
bellied Woodpecker, 1 (3); Am. Crow, 1 (2); 
Golden-crowned Kinglet, 1 (2); Yellow-shafted 
Flicker, 1 (2); Cardinal, 1 (2); Pileated Wood- 
pecker, 1 (2); Hairy Woodpecker, 1 (2); Winter 
Wren, 1 (2); Eastern Bluebird, 1 (2); Turkey Vul- 
ture, +; Sparrow Hawk, +; Eastern Phoebe, +; 
Fish Crow, +; Red-breasted Nuthatch, +; Song 
Sparrow, +. Average Total: 63 (density, 135 birds 
per 100 acres). Remarks: The Am. Goldfinch, Eve- 
ning Grosbeak, and Purple Finch were all present in 
record numbers on the area this year. The cause was 
probably an abundance of the seeds of the Sycamore 
and Box Elder. The Brown Creeper and Common 
Starling both showed a substantial increase over their 
1951 densities, but as a whole the remaining species 
decreased in density, several quite sharply. Those 
birds which forage near the ground, namely the Win- 
ter Wren, Carolina Wren, Cardinal, Song Sparrow, 
Slate-colored Junco, and White-throated Sparrow, all 
dropped in density, the last two named being com- 
pletely absent this year. Very sharp drops from their 
1951 densities were shown for the White-breasted 
Nuthatch, 13 to 6; Downy Woodpecker, 20 to 8; and 
Carolina Chickadee, 30 to 17. The Blue Jay and 
Myrtle Warbler, both usually common winter resi- 
dents of this area, were also absent. Mixed flocks 
accounted for 41% of the small bird count (exclud- 
ing Fringillidae). The species in these flocks in order 
of decreasing abundance were: Carolina Chickadee, 
Brown Creeper, Tufted Titmouse, Downy Wood- 
pecker, White-breasted Nuthatch, Golden-crowned 
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Kinglet, and Red-breasted Nuthatch. Mammals noted 
on the area were the Gray Squirrel and Raccoon. The 
total density for the area this year showed a 23% 
drop from the densities of 1951 (169) and 1950 
(167). However, it approximated closely the densities 
for the years of 1949 (129) and 1948 (128). [The 
1951 study was published in the Aélantic Naturalist, 
6:220-221—Ep. }—SARAH BAKER, CHARLES CLAGETT 
(compiler), Morris COLLINS, JOAN CRISWELL, J. D. 
GARNER, MorGAN GILBERT, EDWIN HAYWARD, 
HELEN JOHNSTON, Dorry LOESGES, JEANNE STIVERS, 
KARL TREVER, Audubon Society of the District of 
Columbia. 


19. UPLAND HARDWOOD FOREST.—Loca- 
tion: Rock Creek Park, Washington, D. C. Size: 
80 acres. Description of Area: See Audubon Field 
Notes, 2:153-154 [there listed as Central Hardwood 
Forest with scattered Pine}. Weather: The tempera- 
ture ranged during the census period from 15° to 
74°. The mean temperature during January was 
40.7°, considerably above the average of 33.4°. Dur- 
ing the last week in December and early January, 
the ground was covered with a maximum of 2 in. of 
snow, but it was clear for the rest of the period. 
During January, the precipitation was 4.48 in., again 
higher than the average of 3.55 in. Coverage: Dec. 
23, 24, 25, .26,. 27, 26, 29 (2- tips); Jan. 12, 15, 
16, 19, 20; Feb. 2, 3. Total: 15 trips averaging 1.8 
hours each; 26.75 observer-hours. Census: Carolina 
Chickadee, 6 (8); Turkey Vulture, 5 (6); Downy 
Woodpecker, 5 (6); Tufted Titmouse, 4 (5); 
Golden-crowned Kinglet, 4 (5); White-breasted Nut- 
hatch, 3 (4); Brown Creeper, 3 (4); Am. Crow. 
2 (2); Hairy Woodpecker, 1 (1); Carolina Wren, 
1 (1); Slate-colored Junco, 1 (1); Black Vulture, 
+; Red-tailed Hawk, +; Fish Crow, +; Red- 
breasted Nuthatch, +; Winter Wren, +; Hermit 
Thrush, +. Average Total: 35 birds (density, 44 
birds per 100 acres). Remarks: Both vultures were 
generally seen flying over the area in the morning 
from their roost 2 miles to the south. Sixty-two per 
cent of the small bird count (excluding Fringillidae) 
was accounted for by mixed flocks. The species in 
these flocks in order of decreasing abundance were: 
Carolina Chickadee, Tufted Titmouse, Downy Wood- 
pecker, Golden-crowned Kinglet, White-breasted Nut- 
hatch, Brown Creeper, Red-breasted Nuthatch, and 
Hairy Woodpecker. Doubling of their densities over 
the 1951 Census was shown for the Downy Wood- 
pecker, 3 to 6, Hairy Woodpecker, + to 1, Brown 
Creeper, 2 to 4, and Golden-crowned Kinglet, 2 to 
5. The Red-bellied Woodpecker and Eastern Bluebird 
were absent for the first time in the five years that 
the census has been conducted. The density of the 
White-breasted Nuthatch dropped from 7 in 1951 to 
4 in 1952. Other densities remained approximately 
stationary. The Carolina Chickadee was observed feed- 
ing on the seeds of the Tuliptree. The Slate-colored 
Junco and Hermit Thrush mostly foraged in a stand 
of Virginia Pine and Japanese Honeysuckle outside 
the census area, and rarely crossed the boundary into 
the area. The mast and pine cone crops were very 
low. The only mammals seen in the area were the 
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Gray Squirrel and Eastern Mole. The population dens. 
ity has remained very stable for the last 3 years with 
an average of 45.2 individuals per 100 acres — 
BETTE BAKER, SARAH BAKER, JOHN Boyp, ROBERT 
CASWELL, CHARLES CLAGETT (compiler), Eart 
FISCHER, MORGAN GILBERT, DONALD POWER, Douc- 
LAS Ross, JEANNE STIVERS, Audubon Society of the 
District of Columbia. 


20. UPLAND OPEN FIELD.—Location: 2 
miles northeast of Crozet, Albemarle County, Vir- 
ginia. Size: 33 acres. Description of Area: A gen- 
erally trapezoidal tract of rolling. well-drained field, 
part in winter wheat and part lying fallow. The cul- 
tivated portion consists of 1-2 in. high wheat in rows 
about 5-6 in. apart, while the fallow portion is made 
up of lespedeza, and unidentified grain stubble 1-3 
in. high, and some volunteer wheat. The field was 
grazed briefly during the fall and is strewn with 
manure, corn fodder, and stubble such that it appears 
homogeneous except for the green wheat blades. The 
cultivated part forms a rather irregular pattern. 
EpGE: Area surrounded by pastures, fallow (lespe- 
deza) fields, and hedgerows. Weather: January was 
warmer and slightly damper than usual with a daily 
mean temperature of 40.8° (extremes, 12° and 74°) 
and a total precipitation of 5.03 in. (almost all rain). 
Coverage: Jan. 14, 15, 17, 27; Feb. 2, 6. Total, 6 
trips, averaging 40 minutes each. Census: Horned 
Lark, 50 (151); Turkey Vulture, 1 (3); Black Vul- 
ture, +. Average Total: 51 birds (density, 155 
birds per 100 acres). Remarks: Am. Crow and Com. 
mon Starling seen flying over the area but not using 
it. The Horned Larks showed no preference for either 
the cultivated or fallow parts of the area, spending 
about as much time in one as the other. One in- 
dividual seen was unmistakably a Northern, but most 
others, if not all, were the Prairie race. Vultures fly- 
ing over were counted. Sparrow Hawk and White- 
crowned Sparrow were seen in the marginal hedge- 
rows.—CHARLES E. STEVENS, JR., 619 Preston Place. 
Charlottesville, Va. 


21. VIRGINIA PINE—SHORTLEAF PINE 
FOREST.—Location: 1 mile south of Proffit, Albe- 
marle County, Virginia. Size: 45 acres. Description 
of Area: An upland pine stand described in Audu- 
bon Field Notes, 2:157 and 3:186-187. Weather: 
January was warmer and slightly damper than usual 
with a daily mean temperature of 40.8° (extremes, 
12° and 74°) and a total precipitation of 5.03 in. 
(almost all rain). On warm days spring peepers were 
heard, moths seen, and on one occasion an “‘angle 
wing” butterfly (Polygonia sp.) observed. Coverage: 
Jan. 14, 15, 17, 27, 31; Feb. 2, 6. Total, 7 trips, 
averaging 50 minutes each. Census: Golden-crowned 
Kinglet, 10 (22); Carolina Chickadee, 8 (18); Red- 
breasted Nuthatch, 3 (7); Brown Creeper, 2 (4); 
Turkey Vulture, 2 (4); Black Vulture, 2 (4); Tufted 
Titmouse, 1 (2); Downy Woodpecker, 1 (2); 
White-breasted Nuthatch, 1 (2); Am. Goldfinch, 
1 (2); Mourning Dove, +; Yellow-shafted Flicker, 
+; Pileated Woodpecker, +; Yellow-bellied Sap- 
sucker, -+; Ruby-crowned Kinglet, +. Average 
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Total: 31 birds (density, 69 birds per 100 acres). 
Remarks: Seen flying over the area but not using it: 
Am. Crow, Fish Crow, and Horned Lark. A 2-6 ft. 
deciduous understory, consisting mostly of Southern 
Red Oak (Quercus falcata) and Red Maple (Acer 
rubrum), is becoming very noticeable in certain parts 
of the tract, and has advanced quite a bit since the 
study was begun in 1948. This deciduous develop- 
ment has not influenced the winter bird population 
as yet. Again birds were dependent upon adjoining 
areas as part of their winter territory, and those re- 
corded in the pines spent most of their time in the 
100 ft. margin. A few vultures were seen soaring 
over the area on almost every trip, and as in 1948 a 
single Mourning Dove was found roosting in the 
pines on several occasions.—CHARLES E. STEVENS, 
Jr., 619 Preston Place, Charlottesville, Va. 


22. DECIDUOUS FLOODPLAIN FOREST.— 
Location: Ocmulgee National Monument, just east 
of Macon, Bibb County, Georgia. Size: 4.2 acres. 
Description of Area: An oval area just east of the 
Large Temple Mound along the northwest side of 
Walnut Creek. Most of the trees are young, less than 
6 in. DBH, and all are deciduous. We have not yet 
been able to identify all the trees, but the area seems 
to be an example of ridge bottom forest as described 
by Braun. (Deciduous Forests of Eastern North 
America, The Blakiston Co., 1950, p. 295). Trees 
are close together and lianas are limited to a few 
scattered clumps. Many dead trees and stumps are 
present. The area is flat except for a low levee run- 
ning parallel to and slightly south of the major east- 
west axis. WATER: A small lake just north of the 
area, a stream 20 ft. wide to the southwest, and a 
small ditch connecting the two were the only perma- 
nent water present. On the first and last census trips, 
however, most of the area was flooded, about 95% 
and 60% respectively. This was our chief reason for 
selecting this particular area, since larger similar 
areas are inaccessible at high water. EpGE: Area bor- 
dered on the south and east by similar forest beyond 
the streams, on the north by the pond surrounded by 
younger swamp forest with thick grass undergrowth, 
and on the west by a ten-yard strip of swamp forest 
and beyond that a brush-covered hillside. Weather: 
Temperatures were mild through most of the feriod, 
ranging between 50° and 70°. Extremes were atout 
25° and 80°. Precipitation was light. No snow fell 
during the period, and standing water remainedi free 
of ice. Coverage: Dec. 24 and 30, 1951; Jan. 6, 13, 
20, 27; Feb. 3, 1952. Total, 7 trips. Trips avez:aged 
2 hours, and were distributed between 8 a.m. and 
5 p.m. The Dec. 30 count was taken by Frank W. 
Rehfeld and H. Lewis Batts, Jr. Census: Cedar Wax- 
wing, 10 (238); Am. Goldfinch, 8 (190); Myrtle 
Warbler, 7 (167); Downy Woodpecker, 4 (95); 
Carolina Wren, 4 (95); White-throated Sparrow, 
3 (71); Song Sparrow, 3 (71); Yellow-shafted 
Flicker, 2 (48); Cardinal, 2 (48); Red-bel‘ied 
Woodpecker, 2 (48); Yellow-bellied Sapsucker, 2 
(48); Carolina Chickadee, 2 (48); Brown Creerer, 
2 (48); Am. Robin, 2 (48); Ruby-crowned Kinglet, 
2 (48); Purple Finch, 2 (48); Hermit Thrush, 2 


(48); Tufted Titmouse, 1 (24); Eastern Bluebird, 1 
(24); Winter Wren, 1 (24); Eastern Phoebe, 1 
(24); Solitary Vireo, 1 (24); Turkey Vulture, +-; 
Great Blue Heron, +; Cooper's Hawk, +; Red- 
tailed Hawk, +; Killdeer, +; Red-headed Wood- 
pecker, +; White-breasted Nuthatch, +; Brown 
Thrasher, +; White-eyed Vireo, +; Swamp Sparrow, 
+. Average Total: 64 birds (density, 1523 birds 
per 100 acres) [note the very small size of the area 
—Ep.}. Remarks: Woodpeckers and wrens showed 
the most nearly constant numbers. Robins, Purp’e 
Finches, Am. Goldfinches, and Cedar Waxwings were 
very erratic and appeared on the tract on only two or 
three occasions each. Cardinals and White-throate 4 
Sparrows were usually seen only in small liana thick- 
ets towards the west edge of the tract. Both species 
are more abundant in forests where such thickets 
cover most of the ground. Turkey Vultures and Kil!- 
deers flew over the area but did not feed in it. Num- 
bers of all species were much diminished during high 
water periods. Food sources were apparently plentiful 
for all species——EDMUND FARRAR, JR., 184 College 
St., Macon, Georgia and 1/Lt. NATHANIEL R. WHIT- 
NEY, JR., Quarters 1505-A, Robins Air Force Base, Ga. 


23. SOUTHERN MATURE OAK-PINE BOT- 
TOMLAND.—Location: Approximately 2.5 miles 
north of El Dorado, Arkansas; 160 yards norh of 
U. S. Highway 167. Size: 22.5 acres. Description 
of Area: See Audubon Field Notes, 5:323. Since 
then, during the late summer, 8.75 acres of the 
northern part of the area were thinned under a forest 
management program. On an average 15 trees per 
acre, around 13% of tree density, which varied from 
11 to 38 in. in diameter (average 17 in.) were removed. 
With the exception of two cleanly-cut areas of Caro- 
lina Beech, each of approximately one-third acre, the 
tree removal was quite uniform and the mature forest 
habitat retained. EpGe: As previously described, ex- 
cepting that the area to the north of the census tract 
also was thinned. Weather: The winter period was 
mild without snow and without the ground becoming 
frozen during the period of census. Temperatures 
recorded during the hours of census on the nine days 
on which coverages were made showed the variation 
to be from 46° to 76° F., with an average of 62°. 
Coverage: Dec. 29, 30; Jan. 1, 5, 12, 13, 19; Feb. 
2, 9. Total, 9 trips averaging 1.9 hours each. Census: 
Purple Grackle (Bronzed), 180 (800); Rusty Black- 
bird, 55 (244); White-throated Sparrow, 12 (53); 
Blue Jay, 5 (22); Am. Goldfinch, 5 (22); Slate- 
colored Junco, 5 (22); Am. Robin, 3 (13); Yellow- 
shafted Flicker, 2 (9); Red-bellied Woodpecker, 2 
(9); Tufted Titmouse, 2 (9); Carolina Wren, 2 
(9); Golden-crowned Kinglet, 2 (9); Eastern Tow- 
hee, 2 (9); Turkey Vulture, 1 (4); Black Vulture, 
1 (4); Red-shouldered Hawk, 1 (4); Yellow-bellied 
Sapsucker, 1 (4); Downy Woodpecker, 1 (4); Am. 
Crow, 1 (4); Carolina Chickadee, 1 (4); Whie- 
breasted Nuthatch, 1 (4); Brown Creeper, 1 (4); 
Brown Thrasher, 1 (4); Ruby-crowned King'et, 1 
(4); Cedar Waxwing, 1 (4); Cardinal, 1 (4); Pur- 
ple Finch, 1 (4); Pine Warbler, 1 (4); Great Blue 
Heron, +; Belted Kingfisher, +; Pileated Wood- 
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pecker, ++; Red-headed Woodpecker, +; Hairy 
Woodpecker, +; Winter Wren, +; Myrtle Warbler, 
+. Average Total: 292 birds (density, 1300 birds 
per 100 acres). Excluding the blackbirds the averag: 
density was 253 birds per 100 acres. Remarks: The 
White-throated Sparrows and towhees were found 
with but one exception in the brushy tops from the 
cutting in the northern part of the tract. The black- 
bird counts were but a rough estimate, the grackles 
and Rusty Blackbirds noted during five of the ninz 
coverages traveling together in large flocks, and a!- 
ways scattered over a heavily wooded area or flying 
through the trees to make actual counting of but a 
fraction of their population impossib!e. The follow- 
ing comparisons are with reference to ncn-census 0>- 
servations previous winters: Myrtle Warblers were 
present in lower numbers than expected. The low 
number of chickadees also was unexpected since their 
food supply, as the fruit of Sweet Gums, was abun- 
dant. Golden-crowned Kinglets seemed mor2 common 
than usual—ARNOLD J. HorBeErG assisted by son 
JOHN A., Route 3, Box 226, El Dorado, Ark. 


24. LIGHTLY GRAZED BRACKISH MARSH. 
—Location: Sabine Migratory Waterfowl Refuge, 
Cameron Parish, Louisiana. Size: 48.5 acres. De- 
scription of Area: A strip 1 mile long and 200 feet 
wide (same as last year), north of and parallel to 
the Cameron-Hackberry road shortly before it leaves 
the east end of the refuge, plus another strip 1 mile 
long and 200 feet wide just to the east of the first 
strip. Poorly drained brackish marsh, grazed by 20 
head of cattle per 100 acres (same as last year), last 
burned in early October, 1951. Principal vegetation 
was Spartina patens, Paspalum lividum, and Spartina 
‘partinae, with small patches of Spartina cynosuroides, 
Scirpus olneyi, Panicum sp., and Lemna minor. Dead 
stalks of Coffee Bean (Seshania exaltata) which were 
conspicuous last year, had been largely destroyed this 
year, probably by burning. Grasses were matted down 
from trampling by cattle and from effects of water. 
WATER: Much higher than last year due to heavy 
rains immediately before and during the census pe- 
riod; for this reason the additional strip of slightly 
higher land was added this year in an effort to make 
the total area more comparable with last year’s strip. 
One to 2 in. of water over most of the new strip 
(more than that immediately following the rain) ; 
4 to 6 in. over most of the original strip, with one 
foot or more of water in some places. Water level 
dropped 1 or 2 in. after reaching a peak on Feb. 2; 
no drainage ditches or tidal estuaries in the census 
area. EDGE: Same as last year, except that the eastern 
edge was quite similar to the census area this 
year, but becoming gradually drier to the eastward. 
Weather: Drought conditions again prevailed in Jan- 
uary 1952, until the close of the month. Rains of 0.54 
in. on Jan. 31 and 4.32 in. on Feb. 1 were pre- 
ceded by 0.97 in. on Jan. 28, but there had been only 
(0.34 in. earlier in January. The January total of 1.85 
in. was 2.89 in. below the average of the past 12 
years. The only other rain during the period of this 
study was 0.05 in. on Feb. 6. Extreme temperatures 
during the census period were 35° and 71°; extremes 
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for the month of January, 1952, were 36° and 84°, 
Coverage: Complete daylight coverage, Jan. 31; 
Feb. 2, 4, 5, 6 (2 trips), 7, 8. Total, 8 trips, aver- 
aging 1 hr., 55 min. each. Also, 6 night trips, and 
partial coverage at 8 other times during the period. 
Total of 28 hours on the area between 5:10 a.m. and 
7:00 p.m. Census: Boat-tailed Grackle, 133 (274); 
Wilson's Snipe, 83 (171); Red-winged Blackbird, 
70 (144); Common Starling, 20 (41); Mallard, 18 
(37); Savannah Sparrow, 17 (35); Eastern Meadow- 
lark, 16 (33); Mottled Duck, 2 (4); Shoveller, 2 
(4); Short-billed Marsh Wren, 2 (4); Black Duck, 
1 (2); Sparrow Hawk, 1 (2); King Rail, 1 (2); 
Sora, 1 (2); Black Rail, 1 (2); Myrtle Warbler, 1 
(2); Am. Bittern, +; Pintail, +; Green-winged 
Teal, +; Turkey Vulture, +; Black Vulture, +; 
Marsh Hawk, +; Peregrine Falcon, +; Killdeer, +; 
Loggerhead Shrike, +. Average Total: 369 birds 
(density, 761 birds per 100 acres). Also observed 
flying over several times but not feeding on the area: 
Black-crowned Night Heron, Snowy Egret, Canada 
Goose, Blue Goose, Ring-billed Gull, Water Pipit. 
Remarks: Densities were computed the same way as 
last year: ducks, only from early morning and eve- 
ning trips; rails, from night trips and what few sight 
observations were available; starlings, and black- 
birds, from daylight trips; snipe, from the first day- 
light trip each day.— CHANDLER S. ROBBINS, Patuxent 
Research Refuge. Laurel, Md., and ROYSTON R. Rv- 
DOLPH, Sabine Refuge. Hackberry, La. 


25. CLIMAX DECIDUOUS FOREST AND 
EDGE.—Location: California Nature Preserve, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. Size: 35 acres. Description of Area: 
See Audubon Field Notes, 4:298-299. Weather: Dur- 
ing the census period the temperature ranged from 
8° to 71°, with a daily mean of 38°. Precipitation: 
rain, 8.09 in.; snow, 1.2 in. Snow covered the ground 
for 6 days. Coverage: Jan. 2, 9, 15, 25; Feb. 5, 6, 
8. Total 7 trips, averaging 114 hours each. Census: 
Carolina Chickadee, 32 (91); Tufted Titmouse, 21 
(60); Cardinal, 11 (31); Am. Goldfinch, 8 (23); 
Am. Crow, 6 (17); Downy Woodpecker, 5 (14); 
Red-bellied Woodpecker, 2 (6); Brown Creeper, 2 
(6); Barred Owl, 1 (3); Hairy Woodpecker, 1 
(3); Carolina Wren, 1 (3); Slate-colored Junco, 1 
(3); Red-tailed Hawk, +; Red-shouldered Hawk, 
+; Yellow-shafted Flicker, +; Eastern Bluebird, +; 
Myrtle Warbler, +; Song Sparrow, +. Average 
Total: 91 birds (density, 260 birds per 100 acres). 
Remarks: A flock of 32 Am. Robins flew over the 
census area on Feb. 5. Robins and Common Starlings, 
which ranked fourth and seventh respectively in last 
year's study, were missing this year. Scarcity of Myrtle 
Warblers may be due to the shortage of Poison Ivy 
fruits. During the recent summer it was necessary to 
destroy much of the Poison Ivy in the area for the 
safety of visiting children. On Feb. 5 and 6 a flock 
of about two dozen Am. Goldfinches was observed 
working on the fruits of Sycamore trees. The Ohio 
River flood forced Lick Run Creek beyond its banks 
and four of my counts were made on days when 
water covered the lowland along the creek. The only 
apparent effect was the departure of a Song Sparrow 
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which had been seen on two earlier counts in a weed 
patch near the creek—PAauL X. HELLMANN, 1911 
Arthur Place, Cincinnati 25, Ohio. 


26. OAK-MAPLE FOREST AND FOREST- 
EDGE.—Location: 6 miles northeast of Champaign, 
Illinois. Size: 55-acre forest plus 1.25 miles of forest 
edge. Description of Area: See Audubon Field 
Notes, 2:151-152, 1948. Coverage: Dec. 9, 22; Jan. 
12. 26; Feb. 9, 24 [includes coverage outside of pre- 
scribed dates—Ep.}. Total, 6 trips. Party-hours per 
trip: 2 2/3. Census: Forest-Interior Species: Downy 
Woodpecker, 6 (11); Brown Creeper, 4 (7); Tufted 
Titmouse, 2 (4); Red-bellied Woodpecker, 2 (4); 
Hairy Woodpecker, 2 (4); Black-capped Chickadee, 
1 (2); Carolina Wren, 1 (2); Barred Owl, +. 
Forest-Edge Species: Birds per trip (with individuals 
per mile in parentheses): Am. Crow, 28 (22); Am. 
Tree Sparrow, 23 (18); Mourning Dove, 7 (6); 
Yellow-shafted Flicker, 2 (2); Song Sparrow, 2 
(2); Blue Jay, 1 (1); Cardinal, 1 (1); House Spar- 
row, 1 (1); Ring-necked Pheasant, 1 (1); Slate- 
colored Junco, 1 (1); Common Starling, +; Red- 
tailed Hawk, +. Average Total: Forest-Interior: 
18 birds (density, 33 birds per 100 acres); Forest- 
Edge: 67 birds (54 individuals per mile). Remarks: 
Attention is called to the continued decline in num- 
bers of the Tufted Titmouse. Since the winter of 
1946-47 the numbers of this species in the woods 
have been 9, 7, 4, 5, 3, and now 2.—S. CHARLES 
KENDEIGH and DouGLas JAMES, Champaign, Ill. 


27. BOTTOMLAND DECIDUOUS FOREST. 
—Location: Thatchers Wood Glen of the Cook 
County Forest Preserve District, River Forest, Illinois. 
Size: 50 acres. Description of Area: A complete 
description of the tract and its vegetation was printed 
in Audubon Field Notes, 4:225. WATER: The river 
was completely frozen during most of December and 
early January. It was open or partially open during 
the rest of the census period. Weather: December 
was 16° below normal, January 161° above normal 
and the first ten days of February 108° above normal 
The extremes for the period were -5° and 58°. Snow- 
fall for November and December was much above 
normal. There had been 37 in. by Dec. 21 (normal 
for a full year is 33.4 in.). By the end of the year 
there were 21 in. on the ground. A mid-January thaw 
removed the snow, raised the river, and covered half 
the area with water and later with thin ice. There 
was very little precipitation during January and 
February. Total precipitation for December, 
January, and the first 10 days of February was 0.49 
in. above normal. Coverage: Dec. 30; Jan. 1, 6, 13, 
17, 27; Feb. 10. Total, 7 trips. Hours per trip aver- 
aged 2.5. All trips took place from about 9:00 till 
11:30 a.m. Census: Am. Crow, 18 (36); Downy 
Woodpecker, 12 (24); Brown Creeper, 10 (20); 
Black-capped Chickadee, 8 (16); Herring Gull, 6 
(12); Cardinal, 4 (8); White-breasted Nuthatch, 3 
(6); Tufted Titmouse, 2 (4); Slate-colored Junco, 
2 (4); Am. Golden-eye, 1 (2); Ring-necked Pheas- 
ant, 1 (2); Hairy Woodpecker, 1 (2); Blue Jay, 1 
(2); Mallard, +; Red-shouldered Hawk, +; Spar- 
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row Hawk, +; Red-breasted Nuthatch, +; Golden- 
crowned Kinglet, +; Am. Tree Sparrow, +; Song 
Sparrow, +. Average Total: 69 birds (density, 138 
birds per 100 acres). Not counting the gulls (see 
below) the density would be 126. Remarks: The 
gulls, stragglers from Lake Michigan, were never seen 
to alight in the area. A single flock of 49 Crows, seen 
on one day only, ran up their average considerably. 
Downy Woodpeckers and especially Brown Creepers 
were more abundant than usual this winter. Juncos 
and Song Sparrows were much rarer, possibly because 
seed foods were buried by the early deep snows. The 
Red-breasted Nuthatch was the first seen in the census 
area in 3 years. The Mallards and Am. Golden-eyes 
were on the river and fiew off over the area (the first 
seen of the latter in the area although they are 
abundant on Lake Michigan 8 miles away). Average 
number of birds per 100 acres was up 18 this season 
over last. Common Starlings and House Sparrows seen 
on the fringe of the area were associated with nearby 
residential districts so were not counted. The hawks 
were often seen over adjacent farm fields. Cardinals 
and juncos were seen together. A typical winter flock 
as seen in the area might consist of 4 downies, 6 
chickadees, 2 titmice, 2 nuthatches, 3 creepers. A 
group like this would probably be foraging in an 
area 15 yards in diameter, and would be found with- 
in 200 yards of the same spot at any time during 
the census period. Principal seed foods in the area 
were ragweed, jumpseed, and goldenrod.—A. C. 
MONTAGUE, 417 South Blvd., Oak Park, Ill. 


28. JACK PINE FOREST.—Location: 5 miles 
northeast of Nisswa, Minnesota; Yj mile east of Up- 
per Cullen Lake. Size: 40 acres (rectangular). De- 
scription of Area: A forest of mature Jack Pines, 
which are slowly dying and being succeeded by de- 
ciduous trees. About 100 Red Pines and 1 large White 
Pine are present. Area is bounded on the west by a 
cleared strip; on the north by young deciduous 
growth; on the east by a narrow road, with young 
jack pine adjoining it; and on the south by similar 
growth. Dominant pines average about 65 ft. in 
height and about 9 in. DBH. Deciduous trees average 
about 45 ft. in height and 4 in. DBH. The dominant 
trees in the order of their decreasing abundance are 
Jack Pine (Pinus banksiana) 65%, Paper Birch (Be- 
tula papyrifera), Scarlet Oak (Quercus coccinea), 
Large-toothed Aspen (Populus grandidentata), Quak- 
ing Aspen (Populus tremuloides), Red Pine (Pinus 
resinosa), Bur Oak (Quercus macrocarpa), Red Ma- 
ple (Acer rubrum), and Hop Hornbeam (Ostrya 
virginiana). Thin to moderate shrub growth consists 
of Round-leaved Dogwood (Cornus circinata), hazel- 
nut (Corjlus spp.), Pin Cherry (Prunus pennsyl- 
vanica), blackberry (Rubus sp.), Juneberry (Amelan- 
chier sp.), and willow (Salix sp.). TopoGRAPHy: 
Elevation is about 1230 ft. EpGE: Birds preferred sun- 
lit areas in clear weather. Weather: Snow cepth var- 
ied from 2 in. at start of period to 20 in. at the end. 
Pines were usually partly covered with snow. Tem- 
peratures ranged from -34° to 33° with a daily mean 
of 6°. Mild weather prevailed until mid-January. 
Coverage: Dec. 16 [outside of prescribed period— 
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Bo: t,. 21, 30: Jan. 7,, 11, 15; 18,. 20,. 22; 28. Total, 
10 trips, averaging 214 hours each. Census: Black- 


capped Chickadee, 12 (30); White-breasted Nut- 
hatch, 4 (10); Golden-crowned Kinglet, 4 (10); 
Common Redpoll, 3 (8); Blue Jay, 2 (5); Pine 


Grosbeak, 2 (5); Red-breasted Nuthatch, 2 (5); 
Red Crossbill, 2 (5); Hairy Woodpecker, 1 (2); 
Downy Woodpecker, 1 (2); Brown Creeper, 1 (2); 
Ruffed Grouse, 1 (2); Arctic Woodpecker, 1 (2); 
Pileated Woodpecker, +; Horned Owl, +. Average 
Total: 36 (density, 90 birds per 100 acres). Re- 
marks: On Jan. 19, 4 Common Ravens flew over the 
area, The number of birds seen per trip varied from 
15 to 52. Chickadees, nuthatches, kinglets, creepers, 
and the Downy Woodpecker usually flocked together. 
A single Common Redpoll accompanied this flock 
after Jan. 15. All small birds except the White- 
breasted Nuthatch obtained most of their food from 
the Paper Birch; even redpolls were seen picking at 
birch bark and twigs after the seed was gone. Egg 
cases of the forest tent caterpillar, plentiful on the 
Scarlet Oaks, were not touched by any birds. Pine 
Grosbeaks fed principally on seed of the Bush Honey- 
suckle (Diervilla diervilla), which was plentiful in a 
7-acre strip, along the east side that has never been 
pastured. Presence of Blue Jays was probably due to 
a corn supply 14 mile distant. Two Arctic Wood- 
peckers fed entirely on newly dead Jack Pines, also 
using much acreage outside the tract. The Red Cross- 
bills first appeared on Jan. 11. A Red-breasted Nut- 
hatch roosted in a hole in the snow under an over- 
hanging stump and a Golden-crowned Kinglet was 
flushed at dusk from a roadbank. A single Horned 
Owl was seen, but 2 often hooted in the distance. 
They probably rarely hunted in the area since only 
1 snowshoe hare and few mice lived there. One Gray 
Squirrel and about 15 Red Squirrels were present. 
A Porcupine moved out in November. Two deer fre- 
quently entered the eastern and northern parts to eat 
dogwood twigs.—Marvin Wass, Nisswa, Minn. 


29. WESTERN PLAINS—COTTONWOOD- 
WILLOW RIVERBOTTOM.—The following is a 
comparative study of winter bird-populations in five 
north-central Colorado plains cottonwood riverbot- 
toms. Descriptive data for each area are given separ- 
ately, while the population data have all been in- 
cluded in a table. 

I. Location: Along Cache la Poudre River, 21/ 
miles southeast of Ft. Collins, Colorado. Size: 33 
acres. Description of Area: As in 1951, except that 
continued grazing and heavy winds have decreased 
the habitat potential even more. For original descrip- 
tion see Audubon Field Notes, 3:192. Coverage: 
Dec. 23; Jan. 4, 16, 24; Feb. 2, 8. Total, 6 trips, 
averaging one hour each. 

II. Location: Along Cache la Poudre River, two 
miles southwest of Windsor. Size: 25 acres. De- 
scription of Area: An open, ungrazed woodland 
interspersed with grassy and shrubby areas. Dominant 
trees include Plains Cottonwood (Populus Sargentit), 
Lanceleaf Cottonwood (P. acuminata), Narrow-leaf 
Willow (Salix exigua), and Box Elder (Acer ne- 
gundo). The dominant shrubs are Wolfberry (Sym- 
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phoricarpos occidentalis ) and wild rose (Rosa Sp.), 
with many herbs and grasses, forming dense cover 
in some localities. Wolfberry and rose thickets jn 
the central section are impenetrable. TopoGRApny: 
A flat riverbottom, enclosed on all sides except the 
north by the Cache la Poudre River, with a low bluff 
rising beyond the river to the south. Elevation, 4809 
ft. EpGE: Similar areas extend to the east and west 
along the river, with agricultural land to the north 
and south. Coverage: Dec. 26; Jan. 11, 20, 31: Feb 
2, 8. Total, 6 trips, averaging one hour each. 

III. Location: Along Spring Creek at the entrance 
to Spring Canyon, four miles southwest of Ft. Collins 
Size: 14 acres. Description of Area: A narrow 
woodland at the edge of the sedimentary foothills, 
The dominant trees and shrubs include Plains Cot. 
tonwood (Populus Sargentii), Western Black Willow 
(Salix Wrightit), Western Chokecherry (Prunu; 
melanocarpa), Box Elder (Acer negundo), Three-leaf 
Sumach (Rhus trilobata) and Rabbit Brush (Chrj- 
sothamnus nauseosus). A variety of other plants and 
grasses is present, with Wild Grape (Vitis vulpina) 
and Virgin's Bower (Clematis ligusticifolia), in par- 
ticular, forming dense cover at the bases of trees. The 
woodland is narrow and quite crowded with vegets- 
tion. TOPOGRAPHY: A flat to ravine-like creek bottom 
which formerly entered sedimentary foothills gap, 
now blocked by earthen dam. Elevation, 5200 ft 
EpceE: An isolated woodland surrounded on_ three 
sides by grassland and agricultural land, on the west 
by an earthen dam and hillsides covered with Pon- 
derosa Pine and Mountain Mahogany. (For 1950 
winter bird-population study on adjacent pine hill- 
side, see Audubon Field Notes, 5:238, 1951.) This 
is the only cottonwood grove of any consequence for 
several miles around, especially to the south. Cover- 
age: Dec. 30; Jan. 6, 16, 20, 30; Feb. 9. Total, 6 
trips, averaging one hour each. 

IV. Location: Along North Poudre Ditch, four 
miles northwest of Waverly. Size: 25 acres. Descrip- 
tion of Area: An extremely open woodland inter- 
spersed with shrubby areas, lying at the edge of the 
sedimentary foothills. The dominant trees and shrubs 


include Plains Cottonwood (Populus Sargentii), 
Western Black Willow (Salix Wrightiz), Rabbit 
Brush (Chrysothamnus mauseosus), various other 


plants and grasses also being present. The Rabbit 
Brush covers extensive areas, particularly in the cen- 
tral and peripheral portions. TopoGRAPHY: A flat 
riverbottom, surrounded on all sides by grassland 
and open brushland, with sedimentary hogbacks 
slightly developed to the east, extensively to the west. 
Elevation, 5400 ft. EpGE: An isolated woodland with 
no similar habitat lying close to the north, west, and 
east, a scattering of trees to the south. Coverage: 
Dec. 26; Jan. 18, 25; Feb. 7, 9. Total, 6 trips, aver- 
aging one hour each. 

V. Location: Along an unnamed creek at the en- 
trance to Rist canyon, 11/4 miles northwest of Bellevue 
Size: 14 acres. Description of Area: A small wood- 
land at the eastern edge of the granitic-metamorphic 
foothills. The dominant trees include Western Black 
Willow (Salix Wrightii) and Plains Cottonwood 
(Populus Sargentii) and Narrow-leaf Cottonwood 
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COMPARATIVE CENSUS: 


COTTONWOOD-WILLOW COMMUNITY 


(Arranged according to cosmopolitan distribution and overall population density ) 





I II Ill IV Vv 

Size of area in acres: 33 25 14 25 14 
RE SN in vss viens rcane ceweaosctn 3 (9) 1 (4) 10 (71) 4 (16) 5 (36) 
eS eee 1 (3) 7 (28) 8 (58) 10 (40) 1 (7) 
PSS Se een 6 (18) 6 (24) 1 (7) 1 (4) 1 (7) 
i SIE iis asc can ide swees eneses 1 (3) 18 (72) 3 (21) 3 (12) — 
Black-capped Chickadee ................ 5 (15) 6 (24) 2 (14) 1 (4) — 
Red-shafted Flicker ..................45. 2 (6) 1 (4) 1 (7) 4 inet 
Downy Woodpecker .... ........0cce00: a a 1 (7) — — 
RE TEMES 5...o ine S aeeae seed ded ene oe 1 (3) a a — — 
ee ree a — 4 — 
Red-winged Blackbird ................. 6 (18) 41 (164) — — — 
RINE fh" ce5 cic edit eae orden aR DOES A 5 8 (24) 9 (36) —_ — _— 
Slate-colored:. JUNCO: 6.0.0.6 sce ses ee aes — a 1 (7) -- — 
Mountain Chickadee ................... — + 1 (7) — — 
ee ee ree 2 (6) + — — — 
Great Blue Heron ..................... — 1 (4) -= — ~~ 
Ring-necked Pheasant .................. 1 (3) — +- — — 
Western Meadowlark .................. 1 (3) + _— ~— _ 
Matty WeOtecne? < «ww. cece nicsces = + -—— — — 
Ring-billed Gull ................. at. 4 _ — — 
PTT ee eee ee + — — ~- 
(Common GURGUAG: 2. oc.s50 0k case adaenie 23 (70) — — a - 
SU EE 55-6 5 dona sewuns seieeeks — 10 (40) -- ~- — 
RE III no: sn core 0) v0 00, assests jo Ka — 2 (8) -- — — 
White-winged Junco .................. — —— 1 (7) —- — 
NE NE 65k awiteadediasendeaten -— —- 1 (7) — — 
ee eee ee eT re ren 1 (3) -- -- — — 
BRNO te. ce Sas op ods siya Bre dai wear eiSicaare aid 1 (3) _- -- ~- — 
ee eer re — _- _ ~- — 
Gray-headed Junco ...........-.cecee0. — — a ~- 
PEE SE SORIO 5 onic cccvevssseoeen -- ~- + — — 
ORO WOR sic ents adams cee dewe ae -— — + — — 
PAGUSC SPOEPOW 5 os ois ence eee eee esses een — — — a -- 
rr ee ret _- ~- a _ + 
ES a re — — — na Tv 
ES dink bccn de bdo aga piumaris _— +- <= =e ~~ 
OR OI i sa, sdk hada Sd wreraic a aora ale as — — ae 
Golden-crowned Kinglet ............... 4. — — — — 
Ce: |, i eee en + _ ~~ a _— 
Ce @ Se +- ~~ — _— a 
Co et ae + — — — —_ 

hn) a Cc | (a re 62 102 30 19 7 

Density per 100 acres: .........2..00 188 408 210 76 50 


(P. angustifolia). There is relatively little under- 
story present. TOPOGRAPHY: A flat creekbottom with 
an intermittent stream extending throughout its 
length. Directly west of the area the creek enters a 
narrow canyon. Elevation, 5400 ft. EpGE: An isolated 
woodland more or less enclosed by foothills covered 
with grass, shrubs, or coniferous forest. Along the 
same creek one mile to the northeast is the Sedi- 
mentary Foothills Brushland area reported in Census 
No. 30. Coverage: Dec. 24, 29; Jan. 6, 13, 25; 
Feb. 2. Total, 6 trips, averaging one hour each. 
Remarks: As an analysis of the data will suggest, 





the population density and variety of birdlife in a 
cottonwood riverbottom is greatly influenced by the 
extensiveness of the woodland area and the amount 
of understory (with associated food) present. An iso- 
lated grove, such as that at Spring Canyon (III), may 
have a high population because it represents the 
most desirable habitat in the vicinity, with much food 
and cover. Riverbottoms IV and V are not only iso- 
lated but relatively poorly developed. Weather con- 
ditions are as reported in the Fort Collins city ceme- 
tery report (No. 31).—RICHARD G. BEIDLEMAN, 
Colorado A & M College, Ft. Collins, Colo. 
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30. SEDIMENTARY FOOTHILLS, BRUSH- 
LAND.—Location: Two miles northwest of Belle- 
vue, Larimer County, Colorado. Size: 25 acres. De- 
scription of Area: See Audubon Field Notes, 5:238- 
239. Coverage: Dec. 29; Jan. 6, 13; Feb. 2, 7, 9. 
Total, 6 trips, averaging one hour each. Census: Am. 
Tree Sparrow, 11 (44); Horned Lark, 7 (28); Scrub 
Jay, 2 (8); Am. Magpie, 1 (4); Black-capped Chick- 
adee, 1 (4); Ring-necked Pheasant, +; Red-shafted 
Flicker, +; Am. Robin, +; Townsend's Solitaire, 
+; Am. Goldfinch, +; Slate-colored Junco, +. 
Average Total: 22 birds (density, 88 birds per 100 
acres). Remarks: The high population of Horned 
Larks is due entirely to a single large flock. Three 
Scrub Jays were seen on three dates, representing a 
high population density for this straggler in north 
central Colorado. This brushland area was subjected 
to heavy floods, high winds, and grazing during the 
past summer and fall, literally destroying it as a 
favorable habitat for much birdlife. Most of the 
food-providing ground cover has been either washed 
away or covered with sand. This reduction in habitat 
potential is reflected in the 60% decrease in popula- 
tion density from 1950. Weather conditions are as in 
the Fort Collins city cemetery report——RICHARD G. 
BEIDLEMAN, Zoology Dept., Colorado A & M Col- 
lege, Ft. Collins, Colo. 


31. CITY CEMETERY.—Location: At the end 
of Mountain Avenue on the west edge of Ft. Collins, 
Colorado. Size: 35 acres. Description of Area: 
See Audubon Field Notes, 4:228. Weather: During 
the census period the temperature ranged from -13° 
to 57° with a daily mean of 27°. Generally speaking, 
the local weather was unusually mild, with little 
precipitation, after an abnormally wintry autumn. 
Snowfalls in the nearby mountains were the heaviest 
in years and undoubtedly had an influence on the 
plains bird populations. Coverage: Jan. 1, 7, 17, 
22, 31; Feb. 4. Total, 6 trips, averaging one hour 
each. Census: Oregon Junco, 19 (54); Brown 
Creeper, 6 (17); House Finch, 6 (17); Red-shafted 
Flicker, 4 (11); Black-capped Chickadee, 4 (11); 
Mountain Chickadee, 4 (11); Am. Robin, 4 (11); 
House Sparrow, 4 (11); Horned Lark, 3 (9); Red- 
breasted Nuthatch, 3 (9); Golden-crowned Kinglet, 
1 (3); Gray-headed Junco, 1 (3); Sharp-shinned 
Hawk, +; Downy Woodpecker, +; Blue Jay, +; 
Am. Magpie, +; Townsend's Solitaire, +; Common 
Starling, +; Am. Goldfinch, +; Slate-colored Junco, 
+. Average Total: 59 birds (density, 169 birds per 
100 acres). Remarks: The Horned Larks and House 
Sparrows were not so common as suggested, being 
seen on only one date but in large flocks. Most of 
the House Finches also occurred in a singte large 
flock. Winter association groups 
usual, evident among the chickadees, Brown Creeper, 
Red-breasted Nuthatch, with the addition of uncom- 
mon Golden-crowned Kinglets on two occasions, the 
Downy Woodpecker on one date. Junco groups were 
less frequent than in previous years and often re- 
mained separate from the above association. Continu- 
ing bad weather in the nearby Rockies may have ac- 
counted for the increased population of Brown Creep- 
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ers, Red-breasted Nuthatches, and Golden-crowned 
Kinglets in this more temperate habitat. The dearth of 
juncos and White-crowned Sparrows appears a com. 
mon condition this year on the north-central Colorado 
plains —RICHARD G. BEIDLEMAN, Zoology Dept., 
Colorado A & M College, Ft. Collins, Colo. 


32. UPPER FOOTHILLS, PONDEROSA PINE 
FOREST.—Location: In Genesee Mountain Park of 
the Denver Mountain Parks, 17 miles west of Denver, 
Colorado, in NW part of Section 15, T. 4 S., R. 
71 W., 6th Principal Meridian. Size: 67 acres (from 
U.S.G.S., pacing and aerial photographs, approxi- 
mately 1500 ft. north-south and 2500 ft. east-west), 
Description of Area: Nearly pure stand of Pon. 
derosa Pine (Pinus ponderosa), approximately 50 
acres of naturally thinly stocked dry south and 
southwest slope and 17 acres of less dry and 
therefore better-stocked north and northeast slope. 
The stand on the former is practically pure Pon- 
derosa Pine, all-aged up to 200 years and up 
to 34 inches DBH and 65 feet in height. The 
average acre contains about 15 trees under 2 inches 
DBH, 65 of 2 to 10 in. 30 of 10 to 20 in. and 
6 over 20 in. Understory is fairly abundant, but 
spotty, and consists mostly of Mountain Mahogany 
(Cercocarpus parvifolins), Squaw Currant (Rébes 
cereum) and Ponderosa Pine “reproduction”’ (15 per 
acre), with an occasional Colorado Juniper (Juni- 
perus scopulorum) 6 to 18 ft. tall. Ground cover 
is about 60% complete (none on rock outcrops or in 
dense shade); it consists mainly of grasses, mostly 
a short Grama-grass (Bouteloua sp.), with abundant 
Mountain Sage (Artemisia frigida), numerous herba- 
ceous plants, Soapweed (Yucca glauca), Hunger Cac- 
tus or Prickly Pear (Opuntia polyacantha), Pincush- 
ion Cactus (Pediocactus simpsoni) and_ occasional 
Kinnikinnick (Arctostaphylos uva-ursi) and Common 
Juniper (Juniperus communis saxatilis). The north- 
slope stand is about 98% of Ponderosa Pine, some- 
what younger than and more than twice as dense as 
the south-slope stand, the average acre containing 
about 80 trees under 2 in. DBH, 170 of 2 to 10 in, 
45 of 10 to 20 in. and 1 or 2 over 20 in. A few scat- 
tered Douglas Fir (Pseudotsuga taxifolia) up to 16 
in. DBH and, in a gully, a 1/20-acre patch of Trem- 
bling Aspen (Populus tremuloides) of 2 to 10 in. 
DBH, many dead or dying, complete the stand. Un- 
derstory is mostly Squaw Currant, Mountain Snow- 
berry (Symphoricarpos oreophilus), Ponderosa Pine 
and Douglas Fir “reproduction’’ and Mountain Ma- 
hogany. Ground cover, 50 to 60% complete, is about 
10% Kinnikinnick, the rest being mostly Grama-grass 
with several herbaceous species and a few clumps of 
Common Juniper. Scientific names from ‘Meet The 
Natives,’ by M. W. Pesman. This habitat is typical 
of the Transition or Foothills life-zone near its upper 
limits. TopoGrApHy: A rather sharp ridge extends 
east-west through the area with a prominent rocky 
point near the center, from which a smooth, rounded 
ridge extends northwest. From the latter, a drain, 
broad at the upper end and gullied at the lower, 
parallels the main ridge eastward through the north 
half of the area. All slopes are cut by several minor 
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drains. The soil is generally shallow with many 
granite or quartz outcrops on the main ridge and 
south slopes. Slopes vary from 20 to 70%, averaging 
about 50%. Elevation is 7700 to 7950 ft. There is no 
water within 14 mile. EpGe: Bounded on west and 
north by park boundary fence, on east and south 
mainly by a little-used former highway and on south- 
west by an arbitrary line excluding an area used fre- 
quently for picnicking, with similar habitat adjoining 
the area on all sides. Weather: For summary, see 
Census No. 33. Snow cover on north slope varied 
from 100%, 5 to 18 in. deep, at start of study (Jan. 
4) to about 50%, up to 12 in. deep, at end. The 
south slopes were 95% covered at start, to 8 in. 
deep, diminished steadily to about 2% at end. 
Coverage: Jan. 4, 6, 13, 15-16 (one complete trip), 
25, 27; Feb. 9. Total, 7 trips, averaging 234 hours 
each. Hours between 9 a.m. and 4:45 p.m. Census 
(north slope, 17 acres; south slope, 50 acres; entire 
area, 67 acres): Pygmy Nuthatch, 10 (59), 11 (22 

21 (31); White-winged Junco, 3 (18), 7 (14), 
10 (15); Mountain Chickadee, 3 (18), 6 (12); 
9 (13); Red Crossbill, 1 (6), 3 (6), 4 (6); White- 
breasted Nuthatch, 1 (6), 2 (4), 3 (4); Am. Robin, 
+,1 (2), 1 (1); Brown Creeper, 1 (6), +, 1 (1); 
Steller’s Jay, none, 1 (2), 1 (1); Townsend's Soli- 
taire, none, 1 (2), 1 (1); Oregon Junco (Shu- 
feldt’s), none, 1 (2), 1 (1); Hairy Woodpecker 
(Rocky Mountain), +, +, 1 (1); Am. Magpie, +, 
+, 1 (1); Golden-crowned Kinglet, +, +, +; 
unidentified juncos, +, none, +; Slate-colored Junco, 
+, +, +. Average Totals; north slope, 21 birds 
(density, 128 birds per 100 acres); south slope, 35 
birds (density, 71 birds per 100 acres) ; entire area, 56 
birds (density, 85 birds per 100 acres). Remarks: Seed 
or fruit crops of Ponderosa Pine, Douglas Fir, both 
junipers (eaten by robin and solitaire), Mountain 
Mahogany and Kinnikinnick were good, with “weed” 
and grass seeds plentiful. There is no artificial feeding 
of birds in the vicinity; a fur farm just west of the 
area has no apparent attraction. Feeding birds were 
recorded for the exposure where first observed (north 
or south); those merely flying over both were pro- 
rated, one to north for three to south. The greater 
densities of Pygmy Nuthatch, Mountain Chickadee 
and Brown Creeper on the north slope than on the 
south slope probably are due more to the heavier 
stand than to preference by the birds. The solitaire, 
jay and juncos, however, prefer the more open south 
slopes (one flock of juncos crossing a corner of the 
north slope caused the high density there). The pre- 
dominance of the White-winged over other juncos is 
interesting, as that species is generally considered the 
least common of those occurring locally; it occurred 
in unmixed flocks of 10 to 20 and on one trip (Jan. 
27) three such flocks were noted (one just outside 
the area). The robin was unusually common and was 
found in large flocks in the lower foothills and at 
Denver. The outstanding feature of this study is the 
nesting of the Red Crossbill. A nest containing two 
young about four days old was found, Jan. 16 
(A.L.B.), where the parents had been seen during 
the previous three trips (the male singing, Jan. 13), 
on the ridge-top near the center of the area. Evi- 


dently nesting started about Dec. 24. A second pair 
started building on Jan. 26 on the south slope, 800 
feet east of the earlier nest; there were 3 eggs under 
incubation at end of study period (hatched Feb. 19 
or 20). During the period Jan. 27 to Feb. 25, Lang 
Baily and the writer found 10 other nests, all but one 
within 2000 ft. of this area. The abundance of pine 
seed apparently attracted the crossbills, of which none 
were seen in the vicinity during the previous winter, 
before May. The Pygmy Nuthatch also fed largely on 
the pine seed. During non-count trips in the area, 
several Cassin’s Finches (Feb. 7) and 2 Pine Siskins 
(Feb. 10) were seen. Single Bald Eagles, apparently 
migrating, flew northward overhead, Feb. 3 and 9. 
Mammals noted were abundant Mule Deer (Odocoi- 
leus hemionus), several Cottontail Rabbits (Sy/vilagus 
nuttallii) and Pocket Gophers (Thomomys talpoides) 
(tunnels and mounds in deeper soil) and a few Pine 
Squirrels or Chickarees (Sciurus fremonti) (north 
slope), Abert Squirrels (Sciurus aberti) (south slope) 
and Porcupines (Erethizon dorsatum). All trips were 
made by the writer, assisted on three by one or two 
of the following: A. Lang Baily, John Chapin, George 
Sciple, and Hazel Thatcher—DoONALD M. THATCH- 
ER, 2916 Perry Street, Denver, Colo. 


33. IMMATURE LODGEPOLE PINE FOR- 
EST.—Location: In Genesee Mountain Park of the 
Denver Mountain Parks, 15 miles west of Denver, 
Colorado, in Sec. 13, T. 4 S., R. 71 W., 6th Princi- 
pal Meridian, on north slope of Genesee Mountain. 
Size: 20 acres (from U.S.G.S., pacing and compass; 
approximately 1400 ft. east-west and 600 to 800 ft. 
north-south). Description of Area: Generally pure 
stand of Lodgepole Pine (Pinus contorta) of medium 
density, with a few small openings; age 90 years 
(stump ring count); 4 to 10 in. DBH, mostly 6 to 
8 in.; 45 to 60 ft. in height. A few scattered Pon- 
derosa Pine (Pinus ponderosa) 12 to 18 in. DBH, 
and Douglas Fir (Pseudotsuga taxifolia) 6 to 10 in. 
DBH, the latter abundant in two acres at top of 
slope. Understory spotty (sparse or none), of Rocky 
Mountain Maple (Acer glabrum), Serviceberry (Ame- 
lanchier alnifolia), Trembling Aspen (Populus trem- 
uloides), Douglas Fir, Currant (Ribes sp.) and Can- 
ada Buffaloberry (Shepherdia canadensis). Ground 
cover generally absent, except in thin-crowned areas 
or openings, mostly of Kinnikinnick (Arctostaphylos 
uva-ursi), Common Juniper (Juniperus communis 
saxatilis), Wild Rose (Rosa sp.) and several herba- 
ceous plants. Scientific names from “Meet The Na- 
tives,” by M. W. Pesman. This habitat is typical 
locally of the lower limit of the Canadian or Mon- 
tane life-zone. EDGE: Bounded on north (1300 ft.) 
by gravel road with similar stand opposite; on east 
by 300 feet of similar forest and 500 feet of less 
dense Ponderosa Pine and Douglas Fir; on south by 
narrow road (1000 ft.) with similar stand opposite; 
on west (900 ft.) by Douglas Fir forest of same age 
(see following report). TopoGRAPHY: Entirely on 
north slope, varying from approximately 25% in 
lower part to 50% in upper. Elevation 7950 to 8200 
ft. No water within Y, mile or more. Weather: 
During the 1950-51 period, temperatures at Denver 
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averaged 1° or 2° F. above normal, the daily mean 
varying from -10° to 52°, with extremes of -25° 
(very unusual) to +65°. Temperatures during the 
1951-52 period averaged approximately 10° above 
normal, with daily means of 14° to 48° and extremes 
of 8° and 63°. Although precipitation (all snow) dur- 
ing the former season was 12% in excess of normal, 
the only appreciable snow-cover was approximately 
one in., confined to the first half of January. With 
precipitation for the present season of only 40% 
of normal, snow-cover varied from practically com- 
plete, 10 to 15 in. deep (accumulated in Novem- 
ber and early December) at start, to 40% at end of 
period. Fresh snow on Dec. 30 (5 in.) and Feb. 3 
(1 in.) vanished in a few days. Temperatures at the 
census area are approximately 10° cooler and pre- 
cipitation is somewhat greater than at Denver. Cov- 
erage: 1950-51: Dec. 24; Jan. 7, 14, 21, 27 (2 
trips); Feb. 4; hours between 7:15 a.m. and 5:15 
p.m.; total, 7 trips, averaging 50 minutes each. 
1951-52: Dec. 28; Jan. 6, 13, 25; Feb. 3, 10; hours 
between 9 a.m. and 1:10 p.m.; total, 6 trips, aver- 
aging 55 minutes. This and the following reported 
area were covered in the field as one, except one trip 
in each. Census (1950-51, first set of figures; 1951- 
52, second): Mountain Chickadee, 4 (20); 2 (10); 
Am. Magpie, +, 1 (4); Brown Creeper, 2 (10), 
1 (5); Red-breasted Nuthatch, 1 (5), none; Red 
Crossbill, none, 1 (5); White-breasted Nuthatch, 
+,-+; Clark’s Nutcracker, +, none; Golden-crowned 
Kinglet, +, none; junco (sp.), +, none. Average 
Totals: 1950-51, 7 birds (density, 35 per 100 acres) ; 
1951-52, 5 birds (density, 25 per 100 acres). Re- 
marks: Seed crops of Lodgepole Pine and Douglas 
Fir were good both seasons (the former also remain 
on the trees several years). Excepting a few “weed” 
seeds, little other vegetable food is available for birds 
in this habitat. There is no artificial feeding near the 
area, but a nearby fur farm attracts the magpies. The 
crossbills were single birds flying over, probably 
breeding in Ponderosa Pine in the vicinity (see census 
no. 32). The nutcracker was an unusual wanderer 
for the vicinity of this area. Mammals noted were 
many Mule Deer (Odocoileus hemionus), Cottontail 
Rabbits (Sylvilagus nuttallii) and Pine Squirrels or 
Chickarees (Sciurus fremonti), and one or two Snow- 
shoe Hares (Lepus americanus) and _ Porcupines 
(Erethizon dorsatum). All trips were made by the 
writer, assisted on three (second season) by one or 
two of the following: A. Lang Baily, John Chapin, 
Ferd Kleinschnitz and George Sciple—DoNaLp M. 
THATCHER, Denver, Colo. 





34. IMMATURE DOUGLAS FIR FOREST.— 
Location: In Genesee Mountain Park of the Denver 
Mountain Parks, 15 miles west of Denver, Colorado, 
in Sections 13 and 14, T. 4 S., R. 71 W., 6th Princi- 
pal Meridian, on north slope of Genesee Mountain. 
Size: 20 acres (from U.S.G.S., pacing and compass, 





approximately 1100 ft. east-west and 800 ft. north. 
south). Description of Area: A 90-year-old stand 
of heavy to medium density with a few small open. 
ings, approximately 90% Douglas Fir (Pseudotsuga 
taxtfolia), in size from small saplings to 14 in. DBH 
(a few as large as 24 in.), averaging 6 to 10 in. 
DBH, and 50 to 70 ft. tall. Rest of stand is Lodgepole 
Pine (Pinus contorta) of 8-in. average DBH scattered 
throughout, and a few Ponderosa Pine (Pinus pon- 
derosa) of 10-20 in. DBH near drier upper and lower 
margins of area. Understory: Much more dense than 
in preceding (Lodgepole Pine) habitat (Census No. 
33), mainly Douglas Fir with scattered hardwood 
species as in preceding. Ground cover similar to pre- 
ceding, but more abundant. Numerous standing rotted 
stubs of large Douglas Fir (12-24 in. DBH). This 
habitat is typical of the upper Foothills or Transition 
and the lower Montane or Canadian life-zones on 
north slopes at 7500 to 8500 ft. elevation. EpGe: 
Bounded on north by 400 ft. mixed Douglas Fir and 
Ponderosa Pine and 700 ft. of road with similar 
stand opposite; on east (900 ft.) by Lodgepole Pine 
stand of preceding report (transition from low- 
crowned Douglas Fir to short-crowned pine gen- 
erally abrupt); on south (1100 ft.) by transition 
along rocky, wooded ridge to thinner stand of Pon- 
derosa Pine of drier south slope (Foothills or Transi- 
tion life-zone); and on west (750 ft.) by fence of 
bison-elk enclosure stocked with similar, but heavily 
browsed, Douglas Fir and almost no understory nor 
ground cover. TOPOGRAPHY: Similar to Census No. 
33. Elevation 7900 to 8200 ft. Coverage: 1950-51: 
Dec. 24; Jan. 7, 14, 21, 27 (2 trips); Feb. 4; hours 
between 7:15 a.m. and 5:15 p.m.; total, 7 trips, 
averaging 50 minutes each. 1951-52: Dec. 28; Jan. 
6, 13, 18; Feb. 3, 10; hours between 8:30 a.m. and 
1:10 p.m.; total, 6 trips, averaging 55 minutes. Cen- 
sus: (1950-51, first set of figures; 1951-52, second): 
Mountain Chickadee, 2 (10), 3 (15); Brown Creep- 
er, 1 (5), 2 (10); Am. Magpie, 3 (15), 1 (5); 
Hairy Woodpecker (Rocky Mountain), none, 1 (5); 
White-breasted Nuthatch, +, 1 (5); Golden-crowned 
Kinglet, 1 (5), 1 (5); Townsend's Solitaire, none, 
+; Red-breasted Nuthatch, +, none; Steller’s Jay, 
+, none. Average Totals: 1950-51, 7 birds (density, 
35 per 100 acres); 1951-52, 9 birds (density, 45 per 
100 acres). Remarks: Weather, snow cover, seed 
crops, feeding and mammals same as for adjacent 
Lodgepole Pine forest (Census No. 33). High dens- 
ity of Am. Magpies (first season) is due to a flock 
of 15 with the single Steller's Jay, observed ap- 
parently scolding an owl which could not be located 
in dense growth (Jan. 21, 1951). Fresh pellets found 
later are believed to be of the Long-eared Owl. Small 
pellets on the snow, Feb. 10, 1952, were probably of 
the Saw-whet Owl. All trips were made by the 
writer, assisted on three (second sezson) by one or 
two of the following: A. Lang Baily, John Chapin, 
Ferd Kleinschnitz and George Sciple—DoNALD M. 
THATCHER, Denver, Colo. 
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